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states How Soil 
May Affect 


nsect Numbers 


USDA Report Covers 
Scope of Soil Bank 
In Relation to Pests 


WASHINGTON — How the soil 
ank program is likely to relate to 
otential insect conditions, including 
heir abundance, is the subject of a 
atement just released by the US. 
bepartment of Agriculture. 


The study, made under the joint 
auspices of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service and the Federal Ex- 
tension Service of USDA, takes in- 
to consideration both the acreage 
reserve and the conservation re- 
serve phases of the soil bank, and 
the number of years set for the 
duration of each. 


There is general belief that insect 
opulations will be affected by the 
rogram, the statement says. These 
hanges are expected to be more often 
pcal or regional than national, and 
he effects either harmful or bene- 
icial depending upon whether the in- 
reased insect population is that of 
estructive insects or otherwise. The 
ind of insect involved will depend 
omewhat on the region and the use 
made of reserved acreages. Under 
ome circumstances, the buildup in 
bopulations may be rapid, and in 
thers, a gradual change may take 
lace over a longer period of time. 


Here are some specific examples of 
population changes that may arise, 
based on appraisals by entomologists 
n the state and federal service. 
Among the destructive pests are .the 
dllowing: 

Grasshoppers, especially Melanoplus 
exicanus, M. bivittatus and M. dif- 
erentialis would find in the reserved 
creages an increased amount of more 
avorable places for egg laying and a 
eater variety of desirable food 
ants. The acres in the soil bank are 
kely to provide more generally de- 
rable habitats for a variety of spe- 
(Continued on page 21) 


Non-Farm Consumption Plant 


Food About 10% Total Used 


How much fertilizer is bought each 
year by non-farm users in the United 
States? 

Nobody knows for sure. But this 
growing market probably takes 2-2.5 
million tons, or at least 10%, of the 
20-odd million tons current total an- 
nual consumption. 

At a conservative average price of 
$75 per ton, the non-farm market 
adds up to $150 million to $187.5 mil- 
lion annually. Some estimates are 
even higher. 


While most attention has been 
focused on the rapid expansion in 
farm use of fertilizer, which has 
been variously described as “spec- 
tacular” or “phenomenal,” non- 
farm use has been spurting upward 


twice as fast. Moreover, while to- 
tal consumption has tended at least 
temporarily to level off in the last 
two or three years, non-farm use 
probably has continued to climb. 


As important as this segment of 
the fertilizer market has become, 
most authorities believe that there 
still remains a considerable untapped 
potential. The trend toward suburban 
development of both residential and 
industrial of formerly agricultural 
lands, the vast highway building pro- 
gram, expansion of public parks, play- 
grounds and recreational areas—these 
and many other factors create new 
opportunities for non-farm fertilizer 
use. Add to this an increasing aware- 
ness on the part of the non-farm pop- 


TABLE II. Use of Fertilizer by Private Households by Regions, 1956 


Total 


consumption* 
Region (tons) 
332,500 
225,000 


——-Average use-—— 
er household 


praerine usin By all using 
ertilizert houscholdst fertilizer 
(%) (Ib.) (Ib.) 


i 
tb 

59 45 71 
33 47 142 
133 201 

49 70 143 
48 32 67 
14 16 114 
40 51 127 


*Average use per household as derived from the sample survey multiplied by the number of 


urban and rural non-farm households in each region and in the 


U.S. as derived from Census data. 


+Weighted to reflect the proportion of the total population in the various classes of cities 


and towns. 
¢Derived from the sample surv 


ey. 
{Average rate of use by all hevecholds divided by proportion using fertilizer. 


Republicans Reported to be Working on 
Revival of Compensatory Farm Pay Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Reliable evidence 
has turned up here that a yet-to-be- 
disclosed political force is working to 
replace Ezra Taft Benson as secre- 
tary of agriculture and at the same 
time submit to Congress a modified 
compensatory payment plan to farm- 
ers. This plan—which is the old Bran- 


Western Group Hears Talks 
On Weeds, Nematodes, Laws 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 

SAN MATEO, CAL. — Discussions 
or wpa control, nematodes, regula- 
he Problems, and factors involved in 
ae influences farmers to purchase 
"yaa and other chemicals, made 
fe “main portions of the eighth an- 
- conv ention of the Western Agri- 
iy Chemicals Assn. at the Villa 
— San Mateo, Cal., Oct. 7-8. The 
* P also elected officers to serve 

€ coming year, 
low, <M Bohlen and G. M. Beal, 
State College, well known so- 


ciologists and economists, gave a 
flannel-board presentation on “What 
Motivates Growers to Buy Pesticides,” 
to start off the general sessions of 
the meeting. They explained that re- 
sults of their studies were based on 
personal interviews in the Southeast, 
Northeast and the Middlewest, with 
family-sized, family-operated farms, 
where the farmer himself makes most 
of the decisions about what he will 
buy and how much. Help on most of 
these farms comprised members of 
the family plus a possible hired hand 
(Continued on page 20) 


nan plan in greatly revised form— 
may contain some aspects which will 
be disturbing to the U.S. farm chemi- 
cal industry. 

Among some Republican political 
circles the decision has now been 
reached that Mr. Benson is a poli- 
tical liability who will have to be 
sacrificed for the good of the party— 
particularly if the Republicans hope 
to retain their present seats in the 
House or to recapture control of that 
chamber. 


The Republican House leadership, 


having reached the above decision, 


now contemplates the removal of Mr. 
Benson. He would be replaced by an 
outstanding Republican who can com- 
mand the respect of both sides of the 
House. This new USDA boss might 
very probably be Clifford C. Hope, 
formerly House Agriculture Commit- 
tee chairman, who would be expected 
to take to Congress a two-fold pro- 
posal. First would be establishment 
of a bi-partisan or non-partisan com- 
mission to study the farm problem. 
Second, the commission would report 
to Congress on a new program—with 
emphasis on a Brannan or compensa- 
tory direct payment plan to farmers 
for the difference in the market price 
and a modified level of parity price 
(Continued on page 8) 


Editor's Note 


This statistical article was prepared 
by Arnon L. Mehring under the auspi- 
ces of the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. The article 
also appears in the Fall, 1957 issue of 
“Plant Food Review,” published by 
the NPFI. Mr. Mehring was formerly 
senior chemist and later fertilizer 
staff specialist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in charge of fer- 
tilizer statistics. He is presently a 
private fertilizer consultant. 


ulation of the advantages of using fer- 
tilizer on turf, flowers, trees, shrubs 
and home gardens, and the outlook 
can be conservatively described as 
“very encouraging.” 

Despite its importance, very little 
is known about the characteristics of 
the non-farm market. Official statis- 
tics are meager. 

Most fertilizer used for non-farm 
purposes is bought from retail stores 
such as hardware dealers, garden 
supply stores, nurseries, fuel dealers, 
supermarkets, drug stores, etc. It is 
probable that at least 120,000 retail 
dealers sold fertilizer in 1956. It is 
impractical to make a direct census 
of dealers or consumers, except on a 
sample basis, because of the enor- 
mous number of people involved. 

Most of these dealers buy at least 
part of their fertilizer—probably most 
of the “specialty” goods—from whole- 
salers. In many cases, these whole- 
salers are located in another state 
or county. Manufacturers, therefore, 
are not able to determine what pro- 
portion of the fertilizer they ship to 
wholesalers, jobbers and dealers is 
used for any specific purpose, nor 
even where it eventually is to be used. 


This study consisted of an analy- 
sis of available statistics coupled 
with a new sample survey. Avail- 
able statistics were used to draw 
some conclusions about geographi- 
cal distribution of the non-farm 
market. The sample survey was 
conducted largely to determine esti- 
mated non-farm use of fertilizer by 
type of user. 


Private homes account for about 
half the total consumption of ferti- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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NON-FARM FERTILIZER USE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lizer for non-farm purposes. The 
other 50% is divided among a wide 
variety of users, mostly public and 
commercial. 

The breakdown of non-farm ferti- 
lizer consumption by type of user 
shown in Table I was based on the 
new sample survey. The survey in- 
cluded nearly 3,000 personal inter- 
views in more than 50 cities and 
towns of every size and kind in 15 
states east of the Mississippi. To 
round out the sample, 2,000 question- 
naires were sent to non-farm users 
in other states. A detailed study was 
made of Washington, D.C. and its 
general vicinity. Care was taken in 
each case to secure representative 
samples. 

About 40% of all non-farm homes 
in the U.S. used at least some ferti- 
lizer in 1956. The average quantity 
used amounts to a surprisingly high 
51 Ib. to the home. Regionally, aver- 
age per-home use varies from 16 lb. 
in the Far West to 133 Ib. in the 
South Atlantic. (See Table II.) 

Every one of the 74 golf courses 
included in the survey used commer- 
cial fertilizer in 1956. The quantities 
ranged from one ton for a 9-hole 
course in a city of 5,000 in Indiana 
to 258 tons for an 18-hole course in 
North Carolina. The average was 
44 tons, of which 43% consisted of 
organics such as activated sewage 
sludge, processed tankage, cottonseed 
meal, tobacco stems and dried ma- 
nure. About one-fifth of the superin- 
tendents used some urea-formalde- 
hyde products on their greens. 

Most of the large airports, in- 
cluding both commercial and mili- 
tary, used commercial fertilizer in 
1956. The airports covered in the 
survey averaged 216 acres of turf. 
Maximum usage encountered was 138 
tons. Most small ports, patronized 
by light weight or private planes, 
used relatively little fertilizer except 
when originally constructed. 


While most industrial plants use 
little or no fertilizer, a few use rela- 
tively large quantities. This ac- 
counts for the large “standard er- 
ror” in this category. One New Jer- 
sey plant used over 100 tons on 
lawns and shrubbery during 1956. 
Statistically, it is considered un- 


likely that the actual non-farm con- 
sumption would have varied from 
that reported in the table by more 
than the amount of the standard 
error. 


The standard errors also are rela- 
tively large for municipal parks, 
athletic fields, resort hotels and some 
other types of users cither because of 
the small number included in the 
sample, or the wide range in size of 
fertilized areas. For example, the 
park area of the 43 cities and towns 
included in’ the survey which used 
fertilizer varied from 0.1 acre to 
over 5,000 acres. Of the six cities 
sampled that used no commercial fer- 
tilizer in parks, five were under 25,000 
population, and four of the six used 
sewage sludge from their own dis- 
posal plants. 


Of the 32 State Highway Depart- 
ments responding to the survey, 26 
used fertilizer and 6 used none. Of 
those that did not report, most are 
thought to have used little or none. 
Total highway use in 1956 is esti- 
mated to have been 21,868 tons. Seven 
states alone (N.C., Ga., Ohio, Fla., 
N.Y., Miss., and Wis.) accounted for 
nearly 15,000 tons, or two-thirds of 
the total in the present survey. 


Total consumption by State High- 
way Departments in 1940 is reported 
by the National Research Council to 
have been 7,733 tons at a cost of 
$185,276. A survey conducted by the 
American Chemical Society indicates 
that 29 states spent about $895,000 
for fertilizer in 1956 and that 31 
states expected to spend $1,148,700 in 
1957. 

The new 41,000 mile Interstate 
highway program, construction of 
which is to be spread over the next 9 
to 13 years, is expected to increase 
greatly the use of fertilizer for road- 
side development purposes. The new 
highways will average 22 acres of turf 
per mile, or a total of 900,000 acres. 
If this total acreage were to be fer- 
tilized at the average 1956 rate, it 
would require 186,300 tons for initial 
turf establishment only. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service used 
742 tons of fertilizer in 91 fish hatch- 
eries in 1956. Fertilizer is used only in 
hatcheries for warm water fish, so 


TABLE |. Estimated U.S. Total Non-Farm Fertilizer Consumption by Types of Consumers, 1956* 


oss 2 
Golf courses ......... 74 100 
412 75 45,164 
Athletic fields ........ 13 92 7,065 
Industrial plants ..... 180 16 8.495 
Municipal parkst} .... 49 88 95,027 
High schools ........ 10 80 ,028 
College campuses .... 29 86 26,222 
Seasonal hotels ....... 73 «24,182 
Government bidgs.4f . 22 64 1,542 
43 50 209 
Highways ............ 32 80 892,591 
Grade schools ........ 258 54 l 
Cemeteries, city and 
church re 17 71 2,400 
Commercial buildings 433 5 7 
Tourist courts ......... 56 671 
Memorial cemeteries .. 36 100 18,234 
State and county parks 44 61 5,342 
Recreational campsttt. 4 100 1,970 
Clubs, lodges and other 
organizations ...... 10 80 132 
Fish hatcheries 
governmen 96 «93,618 
Fish hatcheries, 
commercial ....... 13 84 9,295 
All otherf91........... 0 


2 
=23 oc a 
0.1 503 43,136,0007 1,099,968 +90,586 
68. es 4,5048 198,626 11,651 
216. 09 6,839 154,438 20,520 
8. 883 40,208** ,035 55,380 
5. 1,699 22,000tT 93,445 78,870 
608. 156 1,907 90,608 28,510 
8. 503 27,068 54,515 29,599 
52. 504 3,260 42,742 8,253 
18. 1,343 3,418 41,327 40,223 
1.6 969 50,000tt 38,550 21,800 
2 1,045 300,056 31,356 ,602 
2,157. 41 49 21,868 686 
9. 678 6,956 17,668 8,500 
5 370 134,429 2,44 1,748 
13. 185 10,0004 12,000 4,250 
01 7 3,000, 000tt 10,500 2,150 
9 686 29,432 9,874 1,560 
22. 829 1 9,117 ,232 
10. 53 3,187*** 8,513 2,236 
1,157 ,392 8,266 2,694 
a 660 50,000tt 3,300 2,175 
117. 828 35 2,388 100 
34. 396 152 704 405 

20,000 
2,124,248 


*Based on a sample survey conducted for the National Plant Food Institute. 


tAverage amount used divided by avera 
vAverege amount used multiplied by total 
s. 


WWrban and rural non-farm households, March, 


SCensus of Business 


1955. Includes | 
reation & Park Yearbook, 


tennis courts and 23! bowling greens (Census); 
ttEstimated. 


@ area fertilized. 


consumers in each class, divided by 2,000 to con- 


1956, Census, Series P—20, No. 76 


No. 76. 
commercial courses, 2,966 - 
1956); 478 municipal and county, and 16 444, membership te Tne 


**Recreation & Park Yearbook, 1956. Includes 153 state and 23,964 


municipal ball fields, 13,188 


672 commercial, and an estimated 2,000 colleges. 


##Recreation & Park Yearbook. 1907 municipalities had in 1956: 20,417 parks, 10,833 picnic 


centers, 58 arboretums, and 614 public gard 


Includes three national cemeteries an 


ments, 444. 


includes one girls' 

t¢¢Complete enumeration for 
natural streams and lakes fertilized in two s 
eries use fertilizer 


ens. 
Beincludes office buildings, post offices, court houses, 


*Recreation & Park Yearbook. State perks, | 


police stations, public libraries, etc. 
et cemetery. 


896; county parks, 847; historic sites and monu- 


camp and three fish and hunt clubs. 
jovernment, 20 states 
ates, but not farm fish 


TWtEstimated. "Includes military establishments, levees, etc. 


and one city hatchery. Includes 
ponds. Only warm-water hatch- 


that none was used in the northern- 
most states. 


Farm fish ponds were not in- 
cluded in these data, but it is esti- | 
mated that more than 100,000 tons 
of fertilizer are used in farm ponds 
annually. About 70% of all farm 
ponds contain fish, and about 60% 
of these are fertilized regularly. 


The four recreational camps sam- 
pled all used fertilizer, and one of 
the fishing camps used a relatively 
large quantity. It is probable, how- 
ever, that many of the summer camps 
for children use little or none. 

The figure of 20,000 tons assigned 
to the “all other” category is purely 
a guess and probably is accurate only 
to the extent of being of the proper 
order of magnitude. Principal users in 
this category are military establish- 
ments for which no figures were ob- 
tained. 

It should be noted that total non- 
farm consumption for 1956 of 2,124,- 
000 tons, as determined from the 
sample survey, checks closely with 


TABLE III. Non-Farm Fertilizer Sales by Size of Package—Selected Communities, 1954 
Prince Georges 
Co., 


Gettysburg, Pa.* 
Proportion 


Proportion Pr 

Package Pack- of total Pack- of total Pack- of total ack- 
size ages tc ages war ages weight ages 
(Ib.) (No.) (%) (No.) (%) (No. (%) (No.) 
Less than | ..... 1,560 0.14 1,819 0.02 424 0.02 1,763 
513 38 1,705 .09 553 272 
570 -90 91 Ol 115 .05 72 
Bicccinceessasaaee 661 1.97 1,770 49 468 -48 866 
293 1.64 1,957 1.08 482 1.00 599 
361 5.44 730 1.01 269 1.39 388 
745 22.72 1,921 5.29 809 8.38 543 
RRR ASE 1,291 63.08 19,436 85.69 4,807 79.64 908 
él 3.73 1,142 6.30 431 8.92 93 
6,055 100.00 30,634 100.00 8,360 100.00 4,738 


*Complete enumeration. 


Pro 


indicated 1954 non-farm 
of 2,241,210 tons as q 
available official data. (S- 
While the closeness of > 
ures would seem to support the a 
ty of both, it is likely that non ss 
consumption in 1956 actually \ 
greater than in 1954. “e 
That non-farmers as wel] as fa 
ers tend to buy most of their rs 
lizer in large packages js indicatd 
from a study of sales by package gi 
in four urban communities Which, 
summarized in Table III. In ajj f, 
the 80-Ib. bag accounted for mogt 
the tonnage. Although many dite 
ent kinds and sizes of bags, bottle 
boxes, envelopes and tin cans contai 
ing less than 50 Ib. each were sold : 
each place, all of them combined td 
taled only about three percent 4 
weight each in Winchester, Virgin 
and Prince Georges County, Mary 
land (a Washington, D.C. suby 
15% in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania g 
16% in Winsted, Connecticut. 


It seems likely that the propor 
tion by weight of small packag¢ 


Consumptig 
€rived 


Winchester, Va.¢ Winsted, Conn.* 


rtion 


tEstimated to be 27% of total sales. Enumeration included about one half of total deale quart 
Considerable quantities were sold in bulk and a fairly large tonnage of liquid fertilizer was spray 
on lawns by custom operators. gener 
tEstimated to be 87% of total sales. ties ¢ 
fincludes a few 20, 22 and 30 Ib. packages. ‘ 
Sincludes a small number of 40 Ib. packages. In an 
nifica 
TABLE IV. Indicated 1954 Non-Farm Fertilizer Consumption by States the s 
Indicated non- made 
farm consumption Th 
Total —Farm consumptiont— Average ing { 
deliveries* Total Standard error Totalt per capit 6 
(tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) (Ib.) draw 
Maine ..... 172,057 169,870 + 5,079 2,187 stock 
New Hampshire .......... 17,82 775 deple 
44,589 45 664 1,279 
Massachusetts ............ 86,179 57,156 1,189 29,023 13 may 
15,151 5,788 509 9,363 24 const 
89,799 66,827 2,196 22,972 24 const 
New England ........ 423,897 363,134 63,545 aver 
603,079 516,900 6,511 86,179 12 1953 
New Jersey 286,149 237,580 5,826 48,569 21 
Pennsylvania ...........-. 702,678 608,640 4.991 94,038 19 that 
94,691 75,080 2,794 19,611 14 whic 
311,879 264/630 4,207 47,249 44 
District of Columbia ...... 2,836 0 2,836 7 tion 
73,805 67,810 1,763 5,995 8 and 
Middle Atlantic ...... 2,075,117 1,770,640 304,477 ly i 
1,059,835 972,220 9,106 87,615 25 whol 
1,150,491 1,051,302 5,815 99,189 6! I 
cons 604:577 568.407 6,278 36,170 13 for 1 
Wisconsin ......... eovccee 444,079 436,372 3,449 7,707 liver 
East North Central ... 4,640,914 4,263,477 377,537 diffe 
319,111 318,716 3,688 395 0.4 sent 
630,560 622,372 3,485 8,188 9 
771'424 727'133 51406 44,29! 29 men 
North Dakota ........... 6'201 54'011 ee mad 
South Dakota ............ 30,406 38.544 959 oe 
West North Central .. 2,228,457 2,208,568 58,63! T 
North Carolina 1,841 $1,486,224 355,023 264 litt] 
South Carolina ..:........ 928,334 10,827 151.589 214 
1,369,790 1,240,538 11,815 129,252 104 som 
. South Atlantic ........ 6,130,523 5,202,842 927,68! On | 
583,193 556,880 26,313 27 
569.535 531.456 31549 38,079 33 
45, 707.674 6,055 37,563 70 in 
325:186 293'181 4,858 32,005 30 aan 
1315364 126/017 3/528 5,347 6 was 
South Central ......... 4,587,088 4,105,122 481,959 k 
26,879 27,432 | 
Wyoming ........ 11°784 490 Cor 
46.596 45,958 1,599 638 ; sta 
New Mexico 4'251 28°90! 1'256 
Washington ........... 154,906 156.246 2,567 as 
21,920,331 19,679,121 23,418 2,241,210 by 
erived from ''Commercial Fertilizers, Consumption in th t the years 1953-54 @ thi 
1954-55, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Consists the and materials for 
sure elves, A oe calendar year 1954 minus secondary and trace element fertilizers as show" th 
+1954 Census of Agriculture, Vol. ll, Part 10, Table | ompleteness: Nor | 
Central States (ground phosphate rock): Alabama California 
orgenics! Standard error computed as Indicated in State Table 18, 1954 Census of Agricultu 
Total deliveries (Col. 1) minus total farm 
Jindicated non-farm consumption (Col. 4) ty the urban and the d 
non-farm population (1950 Census), multiplied by 2,000 to convert to pounds. V 
the Sete of Agriculture. tion in each a 
nsumption apparently exceeds total deliveries. Non-f consumption in 
these states is thought to be at least 100 tons ranging up to as much as 1,000 tons in such stat e 


as Vermont and New Hampshire. 


packag 
a 
| 
| pub 
arm 
| f 
| in 
pf Agr! 
| Non- 
| 
| 
Ce 
tirel 
when 
parabil 
pear tl 
with 4 
Jess, a 
part 0 
Tot 
USDA 
porti These 
veld 
dealer 
0.48 speak 
5 point 
3.32 the Mm 
4.59 The 
7.44 not 1 
20.62 
7.13 repor 
100.00 on JU 
are f 
ons 


in the smaller towns is even 
umptig indicated in these four 
a fro 
ble IV 
two fj 
valid 
On-fa 
ly wa 


package sales in the larger cities is 


greater. 
of existing data pre- 


ysis 
The analy resting and difficult 


ms. 
vm principal sources of informa- 


rn are available. The U.S. Depart- 
a of Agriculture for many years 
as published an annual report of to- 
: fertilizer consumption by states. 
ull fo os consumption of fertilizer is 

ven for the years 1929, 1939 and 


most 
in the respective U.S. Censuses 


bottle iculture. 
ontaig use of fertilizer would 
to be the difference be- 


far 
ir 
dicate 
Age sj 
vhich 


‘Sold simply 

ined tg use, as reported by 
ent WSDA, and farm use, as reported by 
Virginfmmne Census. The two series are not 
Marflntirely comparable, however. Even 
uburblilhen adjustments are made for com- 
nia, certain discrepancies ap- 


‘ear that are not entirely explainable 
vith available knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, as the best data available, these 
series were used as the basis for this 
part of the study. 

Total consumption, as reported by 
USDA, is not actual consumption. 
These data represent shipments by 
manufacturers to wholesalers, retail 
jealers and consumers and generally 
speaking are recorded at the first 
point of delivery regardless of where 
the material eventually is used. 

The USDA and Census reports do 
not in all cases cover exactly the 
same materials. Moreover, the USDA 
report is for a fiscal year beginning 
on July 1, whereas the Census reports 
are for calendar years. Fortunately, 
dealer quarterly or semi-annual data also 
oonerally are given, and the quanti- 

ties of all materials used separately 
in amounts large enough to be sig- 
nificant are included separately in 
the statistics, so corrections can be 
" made for these differences. 
tion The deliveries method of estimat- 
ing total consumption has another 
drawback. In years when dealers’ 
stocks either are being built up or 


ropor 
ckag: 
56 


Conn,* 
roportio 


depleted, manufacturers’ shipments 
13 may differ significantly from actual 
24 consumers’ purchases. Fortunately, 


consumption and inventories on the 

average were remarkably stable from 
}, My 1953 to 1955. As a result it is believed 
19 that during 1954 (the latest year for 
4 which Census data on farm consump- 
7 tion are available) total shipments 
and total consumption were practical- 
ly identical for the ccuntry as a 
25 whole and probably for many states. 
37 In Table IV are shown by states 
H lor the calendar year 1954: total de- 

liveries, farm consumption, and the 
difference which presumably repre- 


: sents non-farm consumption. Adjust- 

29 ments for comparability have been 

er made as indicated above in the data 

" for both total deliveries and farm 
consumption, 


The total delivery data are be- 
lieved to be complete and to involve 
14 little or no error, except possibly for 
1" some of the Western States. Farm 

consumption data, however, are based 
on a sample, and therefore, could be 
3 Subject to error. About 27% of all 
199 farms in the U.S., and at least 20% 


73 in every state were included in the 

30 Sample. As a result, a standard error 

Pr Was computed for the Census data 
and is included in Table IV. 

, Wi the country as a whole, it is 


leved that the indicated non-farm 
is fairly accurate. When 
sed ate figures are examined, however, 


obvious discrepancies appear. 

pe Rar. consumption in any one state, 

by reported deliveries may 
of shi er too high or too low because 


Pments from or to the state 


7 oe the initial delivery is reported 

548 is © manufacturer. In many states, 

tends to across state lines 
ala j 

nee and no adjustment, 


Ore, is necessary. 


,clowever, the introduction of this 
diffe, means that total deliveries 
from total consumption by 

ach 4 aa = amounts for most states, 
Pe: hat in some cases the differ- 

*e is substantial. There is no way 
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to make an accurate adjustment wide multi i t i 
ple-state areas in the West the rural non-farm population as re- 
a this a pe with available data, and Far West. The relative size of the | ported by the 1950 Census, we find 
no such adjustment is attempt- discrepancy for some of these states that the six states with indicated 


ed in Table IV. is so great, however, that this could 


hardly be the full explanation. It is non-farm fertilizer consumption rates 


It is believed that in most of the of over 100 Ib. per capita all are 
Eastern States, movements across situated in the Southeast. This is un- 
state lines have on the average tend- | from Canada and Mexico by whole- | derstandable. Here farm manures 
mF bly aes out. For most of the | salers or by large farm users, and | seldom are available. Rainfall is 
b recede esse - eee California and | that these imports, therefore, have heavy and the growing season is long. 

’ r New Hampshire and not been reflected in the USDA fig- The soils are naturally deficient in 


tote wicca: st appear | ures for total deliveries. plant food. As a result, fertilizer is 
tn ¢ n total consumption. It seems certain that there is at | necessary to grow almost anything 
n fact, for 12 states, indicated total 


least some non-farm consumption in | gatisfactoril 
every state. In the case of the 12 Generall the opposite situation 
an ta states in question, this probably P 

ption as reported by the Cen- ranges from perhaps a hundred tons exists in many of the Northernmost 


sus. This obviously is not correct and | in states li i States—particularly those in the 
indicates that Something is wrong | up to 1 West North Central and Pacific 
with the statistics for these states. and New Hampshire. Northwest. 

This situation undoubtedly is parti- Average per-capita consumption for The same six Southeastern States 
ally explainable by shipments to retail non-farm use probably has little are among the top seven in terms of 
dealers and consumers in these states | meaning as such. However, it is one | total indicated non-farm consump- 
after the initial delivery from the | method of ranking the states in the tion. The newcomer is Illinois, which 
manufacturer is recorded elsewhere. | order of their importance as non- ranks number five on this basis, prob- 


Large wholesale centers such as Chi- farm fertilizer consumers. ably because of its large urban and 
cago, Dallas, Spokane, Kansas City, When the indicated non-farm con- rural non-farm population, and also 
San Francisco and Minneapolis cover | sumption is divided by the urban plus (Continued on Page 6) 
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You need the new SOUTHLAND PACKER! 


@ IT’S SIMPLE! Just one scale system—not two or three—fewer moving 
parts, wearing points. 

@ IT’S FAST! Up to 30 50-Ib. bags per minute, up to 25 80’s and 100’s 
—more than a single sewing machine can handle. 

@ IT’S GUARANTEED ACCURATE! Maintained weighing accuracy is 
guaranteed on 50-lb., 80-lb., 100-Ib., and 200-Ib. bags. 

@ IT’S DURABLE, RUGGED! Heavier, more rigid construction—gener- 
ous use of stainless steel and non-corroding nylon bushings. 

@ IT’S COMPLETELY ELECTRIC! No troublesome air cylinders or 
hydraulic connections—needs no compressor. 


The SOUTHLAND costs less, saves more . . . less spillage and 
dusting; minimum headroom and floor space; simple installation and 
maintenance. Enthusiastic users say it’s “‘tops’”’ in dependability. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
525 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 
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GROUNDBREAKING—Wilson Meyer, left above, president of Wilson & 


Geo. Meyer & Co., and Thomas W. Harris, southern California area manager, 
are shown breaking ground for the construction of a new southern California 
home for the 107-year-old chemical distributing firm. Below is the architect’s 


sketch of the new structure. 


Ground Broken for 
New Office for 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer 


SAN FRANCISCO — Ground was 
broken early in October for a new 
office building, warehouse and bulk 
storage facilities which will be con- 
structed for Wilson and Geo. Meyer 
& Co., at 2060 Garfield Ave., Los An- 
geles, it was announced from the San 
Francisco headquarters of the firm. 

The new structure will also house 
the Wilson Meyer Co., Pacific Coast 
sales representatives for Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., a subsidiary 
‘ of the Eastman Kodak Co., and manu- 
facturers of agricultural chemicals. 

The new installation will double the 
Meyer firm’s present southern Cali- 
fornia space at a cost estimated at 
approximately half million dollars. 
The plant is designed to meet the ex- 
panding demand throughout the area 


for Tenite plastics, agricultural chem- 
icals, and other products. 


The new bulk storage facilities will 
eliminate the need of outside storage 
and will consist of four 15,000-gal. 
underground tanks and one 6,000-gal. 
surface tank for blending certain 
products to customers’ specifications. 


A spur tank will provide for incom- 
ing and outgoing rail deliveries. Am- 
ple room will also be available for 
efficient and quick handling of truck 
and tank truck deliveries. 


The William J. Moran Co., Los An- 
geles, consulting engineers and gen- 
eral contractors, are constructing the 
plant, and estimate it will be com- 
pleted during February, 1958. The 
Meyer firm at that time will give up 
occupancy of its present quarters at 
4800 District Blvd., Los Angeles, in 
which it has been located since 1951. 
Other district offices of Meyer are lo- 
cated in Portland, Seattle, and Salt 
Lake City. 


CFA to Hear Talks 
By True D. Morse, 


Russell Coleman 


SAN MARINO, CAL.—True D. 
Morse, undersecretary of agriculture, 
and Dr. Russell Coleman, executive 
vice president of the National Plant 
Food Institute, both of Washington, 
D.C., will be the featured speakers 
at the 34th annual convention of the 
California Fertilizer Assn., it has been 
announced by Jack Baker, association 
president. Six hundred’ persons from 
the U.S. and Canada are expected to 
attend. 


This year’s program will be held 
Nov. 3-5 at the St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco. The addresses to be 
given on Nov. 4 will touch upon dif- 
ferent facets of the convention theme, 
“Our Partnership with Agriculture.” 
A panel discussion on that subject 
will be the feature of the afternoon 
program. 

Moderated by Dr. D. G. Aldrich, 
Jr., chairman, department of soils 
and plant nutrition, University of 
California, Davis and Berkeley, the 
panel will consist of Dr. George B. 
Alcorn, director of agricultural exten- 
sion, University of California, Berke- 
ley, representing official agriculture 
in the state; J. Earl Coke, vice presi- 
dent, Bank of America, San Francis- 
co, who will speak for crop production 
financing agencies; John Martin, Jr., 
Salinas grower and shipper, anda past 
director of Western Growers Assn., on 
agricultural marketing problems; and 


Lowell W. Berry, president, the Best 
Fertilizers Co., and a director of the 
association, of Oakland, representing 
the fertilizer industry. 

Annual reports will be heard from 
Mr. Baker, Los Angeles; M. E. Mc- 
Collam, of San Jose, chairman of the 
association’s Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee; and from Sidney H. Bierly, 
general manager, San Marino. 

The program for the ladies will 
feature a cocktail hour and luncheon 
at the New Alta Mira Hotel in Sau- 
salito Nov. 5, sponsored by the asso- 
ciation. In addition, there will be a 
ladies’ golf tournament, bridge and 
canasta. Prizes are offered for these 
events, in addition to a number of 
door prizes to be awarded at the an- 
nual banquet. For the men, arrange- 
ments have been made for golf and 
bowling tournaments, for which prizes 
will be given. 

Four directors, each to serve for 
three years, and the 1958 association 
officers will be elected at the business 
meeting, which will also act on the 
proposed budget for the year 1958. 
Mr. Baker reported that advance reg- 
istrations for the convention are be- 
ing received at the association office. 
Interested persons are asked to con- 
tact the general manager at 475 
Huntington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal., 
for complete information. 


FLORIDA HANDBOOK 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. — “Citrus 
Diseases in Florida” is the title of a 
new handbook published by the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


AND PLANT DISEASE 


Alfalfa Aphid Travels 
Fast in California 


SACRAMENTO—Four years after 
the spotted alfalfa aphid was discov- 
ered in the Imperial Valley of south- 
ern California, it reached the state’s 
northern border. 

M. V. Maxwell, farmer adviser, re- 
ported about 1,200 acres of alfalfa 
in the vicinity of Montague, Siskiyou 
County, on the Oregon boundary line, 
are infested. 

Robert W. Harper, chief of the 
California Bureau of Entomology, 
said it was believed the aphid will 
pose the same threat to Oregon’s al- 
falfa hay crop as it did in California, 
although the shorter summer season 
may restrict its period of fast de- 
velopment. 


Grasshopper Buildup 
Continues in Colorado 


FORT COLLINS, COL.—The grass- 
hopper buildup on Eastern Colorado 
range and farm lands is continuing, 
according to the Colorado Insect De- 
tection Committee. 

From 20 to 25 hoppers per square 
yard have been found, according to 
Dr. L. B. Daniels, committee chair- 
man. Counties most seriously affect- 
ed include Yuma, Logan, Washing- 
ton, Phillips, Lincoln, Kit Carson, Ki- 
owa, Baca, Las Animas, Bent, Crow- 
ley, Fremont, Pueblo and El Paso, 
Dr. Daniels said. 

Although poison baits are being 
used, many fall-planted wheat fields 
are suffering damage, the report in- 
dicated. Continuation of the control 
program is vitally important if a ma- 
jor infestation is to be avoided next 
year, the committee pointed out. 

Other insect activity has decreased 
sharply with the advent of the fall 
season. One striking example is the 
tomato fruitworm in the Arkansas 
Valley. Practically no activity has 
been noted this fall, whereas last year 
at this time the pest was a major 
problem in that area. 


Survey Reveals 90% of 
lowa's Corn Hit by Borer 


AMES, IOWA—Corn borer infesta- 
tion in Iowa fields reached near-rec- 
ord proportions this year, H. M. Har- 
ris, state entomologist and head of 
the zoology and entomology depart- 
ment at Iowa State College, has re- 
ported. 

The average corn field in the state 
is now 88.8% infested according, to 
this year’s corn borer survey, just re- 
cently completed. The counts were 
made in fields selected at random 
throughout the state. 


The northwest corner of the state 
was hardest hit with 100% of the 
plants inspected containing borers. 
In this 16-county area more than 
900 borers were found per 100 
plants, or more than nine borers 
per plant. 


Mr. Harris said that counts dropped 
off slightly toward the southeastern 
counties. The lowest populations, 
however, were reported in an area 
extending eastward from Linn Coun- 
ty in east-central Iowa. 

This year’s state average of 397 
borers per 100 plants is the third 
highest population since records were 
started in 1947. The high mark of 802 
was set in 1949. In 1954 an average 
of 483 borers was found per 100 
plants. 

Mr. Harris also noted that a major- 
ity of the borers found in the survey 
were second-brood borers. “This 
means that corn should be picked as 
early as possible to avoid dropped 
ears and stalk breakage—the second 
brood is usually the one which causes 
greatest yield losses.” 

Weather conditions for the second 
brood were “ideal this year,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Harris. “Furthermore,” he 


continued, “the broods tenq 
lap one another, making control p 

ommendations difficult.” also 
pressed concern over next year’s cal 
borer. outlook “which is Potential 
far worse than in 1949” , 


ed to over 


Populations throughout the stat 
have been building up for the oul 
three years. “Normally, better than 
90% of the borers are killea by 
harvesting operations, Winter, and 
spring work, but 10% of this popu. 
lation still makes a serious problem 
for next season,” he said. 


In 1948, for example, the year pre 
ceding the state’s record high, ther. 
were 202 borers per 100 plants, Ty 
1949 there were nearly four time 
that number. “Weather condition 
next spring and early summer wijj 
determine, in a large part, how serioys 
a borer problem to expect in 195g” 
Mr. Harris said. It was also pointed 
out that the U.S. Department of Ag. 
riculture estimates about a 
per borer per plant. 


Cotton Insects Not as 
Active in New Mexico 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — Pink 
bollworm (Pectinophora gossypiella) 
damage is moderate to heavy in four 
fields of cotton in southern Dona Ana 
County. The infestation isn’t as heavy 
this year as it was last year and it 
hasn’t spread. 

Cotton leafworms (Alabama argil- 
lacea) are still active in many fields 
in Dona Ana, Eddy and Chaves coun- 
ties. Stained lint is common in heavily 
infested cotton fields. 

Orchard mites (Bryobia_ praetiosa 
and Tetranychus mcdanieli) continue 
to build up heavy infestations in ap- 
ple orchards during harvest in Rio 
Arriba, Santa Fe, San Juan, Lincoln, 
Otero, Sandoval, Bernalillo and Va- 
lencia counties. 
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land, 59,500 acres of crop land are 
infested in Bernalillo, Curry, Har- 
ding, Lea, Quay, Roosevelt, San 
Juan, Taos and Valencia counties; 
472,300 acres of range land are in- 
fested in Chaves, Colfax, Curry, 
Grant, Harding, Lea, Mora, Lincoln, 
Quay, Roosevelt, Sandoval, San 
Juan, Taos, and Union counties. The 
heaviest infestations covering the 
most range land are in Union, Col- 
fax, and Harding counties. 


Spotted alfalfa aphids (Therioaphis 
maculata) are beginning to build up 
in spotty infestations on seedling al- 
falfa in Dona Ana, Lea, and Eddy 
counties. Several growers are apply- 
ing insecticides—John J. Durkin. 


No Soybean Nematodes 
Found in Illinois Survey 


URBANA, ILL.—The fact that no 
trace of the soybean cyst nematode 
has been found in a survey of 63 of 
the 102 counties of Illinois, has led 
the state’s agricultural department t0 
say the state is free of this soil pest 
The cyst nematode, regarded as 4 P0- 
tentially serious threat in the US 
was found only in the Orient up to @ 
year ago when it was discovered in 
Missouri. 


Witchweed Spreading in 
South Carolina County 


CONWAY, S.C.—Witchweed infes- 
tations on Horry County farms are 
increasing, V. M. Johnston, county 
agent, reported, following <detaile 
surveys in South Carolina areas. 

Infestations have been noted 
102 farms, in five different commun: 
ties, some as far as 20 miles awa) 
from the first occurrence, Mr. John 
ston said. In Marlboro County, 1 
festations were spotted on 31 farms. 

Consideration is being given for 4 
possible quarantine, he said. 
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R. MacCauley 


)NTROLLER — F. RB. MacCauley 

peen appointed controller of 
‘uthern Nitrogen Co., Inc., Savan- 
th, Ga. Mr. MacCauley was pre- 
pusly assistant treasurer and assis- 
nt secretary and will continue to 
re in these offices. Before joining 
‘uthern Nitrogen in May, 1956, Mr. 
acCauley was employed as plant 
counting supervisor by Rohm & 
nas in Houston. Prior to this, he 
orked for Procter & Gamble. Mr. 
acCauley is a graduate of Notre 
ame and holds a master’s degree 
om the Harvard Graduate Business 


hool. 


alifornia Plans 
\uarantine Hearings 


SACRAMENTO — The California 
epartment of Agriculture has called 
blic hearings for Los Angeles and 
acramento on a proposed quaran- 
ne regulation to prevent further 
pread of Cooper’s broomrape, a para- 
te of tomato plants. 

over The parasite was discovered in 
crop JEP attacking roots of tomato plants 
are the Coachella Valley of Riverside 
Har- ounty. Later it was found in the 
San iland area of Imperial County. 

ties: The hearing in Los Angeles will 
e held Oct. 23 and in Sacramento 
rt. 29. The hearing officer will be 
len B. Lemmon, chief of the de- 
artment’s division of plant industry. 
The proposed regulation would pre- 
ribe certain soi] treatments with 
ethyl bromide as a fumigant and 
ould prevent movement of tomato 
lants out of the proposed quarantine 
teas unless shipments are certified 
y the county agricultural commis- 


g as havin 
Eddy d fields, 
pply- 
n. 

lly Renews Grant 

or Antiviral Study 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 

a arch for antiviral compounds 


hich might help control such dis- 
eS as wheat streak mosaic, barley 
Tipe mosaic, tobacco mosaic and 
ucumber mosaic, will be continued 


Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
Station this year with the as- 
to °,51,500 per year grant- 
haid from the Lilly Research Lab- 
of Lilly and Co. 
iad Kansas State College scien- 
deg by Webster H. Sill, Jr., are 
> a biochemical which might 
as virocide, functioning 
nfes- May {h viruses in much the same 
at antibioties do against bac- 
yunty 
ailed om of the compounds already 
. »- by Mr. Sill and Mr. Ren 
1 on have exhibited some anti- 
auni- oh ential against the broad leaf 
away but nothing yet has been 
john: the might work with any 
viruses. If in further 
rms. the researchers find others 
or viral possibilities, more ser- 


studi 


aon Will be undertaken with 


related compounds, 


5.6 Million Acres 
Treated by Aircraft in 
California in 1956 


SACRAMENTO — Aircraft were 
used to treat 5,601,548 acres for pest 
control in 1956 in California, accord- 
ing to Robert Z. Rollins, chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, California 
Department of Agriculture. This rep- 
resents an increase of almost tenfold 
in the past ten years, according to 
Mr. Rollins. 

Field crops accounted for about 
70% of the total including 1,686,616 
acres of cotton and 1,594,297 acres of 
alfalfa and clovers. Aircraft also 
‘treated 855,451 acres of vetegables 
and 237,122 acres of range and pas- 
ture. Grapes, deciduous fruits, berries, 
nuts, ornamentals and other types 
of plantings also were treated by 
aircraft. 


The state figures reveal that of 
the total, 3,940,357 acres were treat- 
ed with sprays and 1,661,191 acres 


with dusts. Half the total acreage 
treated was in three counties: Kern, 
1,172,086 acres; Imperial, 927,097 
acres, and Fresno, 639,908 acres. This 
reflects the importance in these coun- 
ties of cotton and alfalfa. 


Mr. Rollins said agricultural pest 
control operators also treated 1,- 
259,409 acres by ground equipment. 
Estimates are that farmers them- 
selves treated more than 3,000,000 
acres for pest control in 1956. Mr. 
Rollins said there are 11,000,000 acres 
of cropland in California. 


CASH FARM INCOME 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Cattle topped 
the livestock category, wheat headed 
the crops division, and pears led the 
fruit list on the first official break- 
down of gross cash farm income in 
Oregon during 1956. Total cash sales 
of Oregon farm products in 1956 was 
$407,852,000 about 6 million above 
Oregon gross cash farm income in 
1955. 
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Weed Control Expected to 
Save California Millions 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Modern weed- 
control methods will save California 
citrus growers millions of dollars 
in the next few years, a University 
of California scientist predicts. One 
product is estimated to have saved 
$500,000 in production costs over the 
first two years of its use, according 
to Boysie E. Day, assistant plant 
physiologist at the Riverside campus 
of the university. In the future, it 
should save growers many millions 
of dollars. 

Large scale savings are also in 
prospect for the 100,000 acres of 
California orchards that he estimates 
are infested with Bermuda grass. 
“Most of this land ultimately must 
be reclaimed for water conservation 
if for no other rearson,” the River- 
side weed control specialist added. 
“At present this would be a $12 mil- 
lion project. Methods now under de- 
velopment promise to cut this cost 
in half.” 


RIGID QUALITY CONTROL 


TRIPLE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Constant research and exacting chemical and physical 
controls from raw materials to finished product, is your 
assurance of highest quality Triple Superphosphate. 


There’s co BRADLEY & BAKER office near you. Their representative 
_ would be pleased to consult with you on your requitements and to 
advise on your most convenient delivery routings. 


| 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


RODUCTS 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA, 


TENNESSEE 


RIGID QUALITY CONTROL 
Through Six Basic Chemical and Physical Analysis 


HIGH WATER SOLUBILITY 


High Water Solubility is a Characteristic of all 
3 Grades 


RUN-OF-PILE 


Fine Texture, Highest Porosity, Large Surface Area, 
Small Particle Size, for Maximum Ammoniation- 
Granulation. 


GRANULAR 


Dust Free, Free Flowing, Uniform Particle Size, 
Medium Hardness, No Bridging Over, for Direct 
Soil Application. 


COARSE 


For Intermediate Ammoniation to Produce a Semi- 
Granular Product. Also Affords Excellent Compat- 
able Mixing with Granular Potash, for Minimum 
Segregation, in Alkaline Grades. 


CORPORATION 


SALES AGENT: 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


155 East 44th Street—New York 17, New York 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Indianapolis, Ind. St. Lovis, Mo. 


Norfolk, Va. Houston, Tex. 
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Dallas Cantwell 


Dallas Cantwell 
Named Sales Manager 
Of Southern Nitrogen 


SAVANNAH, GA, — Dallas Cant- 
well has been appointed general sales 
manager of Southern Nitrogen Co., 
Inc., Savannah. He will have respon- 
sibility for directing the sales of 
Southern Nitrogen agricultural nitro- 
gen products throughout the South- 
east. He was previously assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Before joining Southern Nitrogen 
in October, 1955, Mr. Cantwell was 
employed as sales supervisor with 
Spencer Chemical Co. Prior to this, 
he served as southeastern district 
agronomist and assistant manager of 
agronomy for Spencer and as county 
agricultural agent in Tennessee. 

Mr. Cantwell is an agricultural 
graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Colorado Fertilizer Sales 
Reported at 44,617 Tons 


DENVER, COLO.—A total of 44,- 
617.42 tons of fertilizer was sold in 
Colorado from Jan. 1, 1957 to June 
30 this year, according to the Colora- 
do Department of Agriculture. Of 
the grand total, 24,282.68 tons were 
classified as materials, and 19,434.57 
tons as mixed fertilizers. Added to 
this were some 900 tons of soil 
amendments and conditioners. The 
report was based on reports by manu- 
facturers. 

Of the mixtures, 21-53-0 found the 
greatest sale, according to the report. 
Some 2,693.73 tons were used. Next 
was 0-45-0, with a sale of 1,710.96 
tons. A 10-16-8 mixture was third, 
with a reported sale of 1,054.64 tons. 

Ammonium nitrate, ranging from 
23.5% to 33.5% enjoyed the greatest 
sale among the materials, totaling 
8,458.80 tons. Superphosphate, of 30% 
and over was next, with 5,062.53 tons. 
Sulfate of ammonia was third with 
2,726.37 tons. Urea materials ran a 
close fourth, with a sale of 2,222.12 
tons. Superphosphate of 18% to 20% 
strength was sold in the amount of 
1,001.90 tons. 


Hybrid Corn Conference 
Scheduled for December 


CHICAGO—The 12th annual hy- 
brid corn industry-research confer- 
ence will be held at the La Salle 
hotel here Dec. 4-5, according to an 
announcement by Dr. George F. 
Sprague, professor of farm crops at 
Iowa State College, program chair- 
man. 


Subjects to be discussed at the 
two-day meeting include the role of 
experiment stations in basic research, 
research into use of fertilizer, in- 
cluding band application; control of 
witchweed parasites, and the effects 
of feeding fungicide-treated grain to 
livestock. 


NON-FARM USE 


(Continued from Page 3) 


possibly because of its importance as 
a wholesale center. 


As to inter-state movements, it is 
known that Oklahoma customers 
buy a great deal of fertilizer from 
Arkansas dealers, especially in Fort 
Smith. Large amounts also are 
bought by Tennessee farmers in 
Alabama and lesser amounts in Vir- 
ginia. This is in part compensated 
by some movement from Tennessee 
dealers into Kentucky and from 
Memphis and Chattanooga to sub- 
urbs in adjoining states. 


More fertilizer moves from North 
Carolina dealers into South Carolina 
than in the reverse direction. The 
Nevada fertilizer control office esti- 
mates that several hundred tons are 
brought into the state each year by 
consumers that are not accounted for 
in the official reports. 

The New Hampshire situation may 
be partially explained by a consider- 
able movement from Massachusetts 
dealers along the Merrimack River 
and froma fertilizer wholesaler in 
Lawrence, Mass. to New Hampshire 
dealers. Similarly, considerable 
amounts of fertilizer delivered initi- 
ally to points in Canada, New York 
and Massachusetts are consumed in 
Vermont. 

It is likely that some small amount 
of fertilizer delivered in California, 
Arizona and New Mexico may be find- 
ing its way into Mexico. 

Total manufacturers’ deliveries of 
fertilizer by counties are available for 
15 states, as is comparable Census 
data on farm consumption. Thus, non- 
farm consumption by counties in these 
15 states can be estimated on the 
same basis as state non-farm con- 
sumption. 


The problems encountered in esti- 
mating non-farm use by counties 
are the same as for the states, but 
are even further complicated by 
local geography. Again, it seems 
likely that data on manufacturers’ 
deliveries and on farm use are fair- 
ly reliable, after adjustments for 
comparability. No accurate adjust- 
ments for inter-county movements 
after initial delivery are possible, 
however, although some conclusions 
can be drawn from a study of the 
local situation in each case. 


The difference between manufac- 
turers’ deliveries and farm consump- 
tion were determined for a large 
number of counties in the 15 states 
for which county statistics were avail- 
able on a satisfactory basis. All of 
these states are in the Southeast, ex- 
cept Missouri, Kansas and New Mex- 
ico. 

A study of these data in relation 
to the local situation indicates that 
as a general rule, the difference be- 
tween manufacturers’ deliveries and 
farm consumption is approximately 
the non-farm consumption in coun- 
ties that contain a city of over 50,000 
population, located away from the 
county boundaries, which is not an 
important wholesale center. 

It was found that most counties 
which appear to have abnormally 


*Based on a randomized 
71950 Census. zed sample survey 
#Including 


roses and other non-farm crops. 
TEstimated 1956 population. 


lant food content 


Non-farm 
fertilizer Nitro- 
opu- con- en 
Community lation? sumption [N) 
(tons) % 
Be. 28,180! 8 
Winchester, Va. ..... 13.841 He 
Anderson, §.C. 350 5 
tlanta, Ga. ....... 331,314 9,900 6.4 
Prince Georges 
255.6447 3,400 5.8 
Gettysburg, Pa. .... 7,046 82 6.4 
Franklin, 4,343 47 4.9 
Enfield, Ne. 2,36! 21 6.0 
ee 6,223 48 5.4 
Winsted, Conn. ..... 8,7 65 5.8 
Batesville, 3,194 20 11.4 
Baltimore, 966,000% 3,000 
ashington, D.C. 859,000% 2,540 72 
Pennsboro, W. Va. 1,753 


LE VI. Effect of Community Size on Non- 

Farm Fertilizer Consumption 
Mean per capita 
consumption 


Number of and its 
Population communities standard error 
range in sample* (Ib.) 
Less than 5,000 .... 4 14+ 4.1 
5,000- 9,999 ..... 3 21+ 3.3 
10,000- 19,999 ..... 2 38+ 8.8 
20,000- 29,999 ..... 19 F108 + 17 
30,000- 34,999 ..... 21 4135 + 22 
35,000- 39,999 ..... 18 +163 + 36 
40,000- 44,999 ..... 17 7201 + 86 
45,000- 49,999 ..... 9 95 + 33 
50,000- 99,999 ..... 48 66+ 9.0 
100,000-199,999 ..... 35 64+ 12 
200,000-399,999 ..... 12 41+ 6.3 
400,000-799,999 ..... 10 232-78 
800,000 and over 4 82+ 1.4 


*Includes all counties for which separate data 
is available as well as cities, towns and other 
urban communities included in the study. While 
communities included range from New England 
to New Mexico, the majority are in the South. 

+Probably somewhat too high. See text. 


high non-farm consumption have 
wholesalers who sell to dealers in 
other counties. Conversely, counties 
which appear to have abnormally low 
non-farm consumption generally do 
not have wholesalers so that retail 
dealers must obtain their stocks from 
wholesalers outside the county. 

The location of important trading 
centers near county lines is another 
complicating factor as is the reported 
delivery of fertilizer to large consum- 
ers at one or more central locations 
which then is used at other locations 
in adjoining counties. 

The widest variation in apparent 
non-farm fertilizer consumption rates 
per capita was found to be in coun- 
ties with non-farm populations in the 
range of 40,000 to 45,000. Of the 17 
counties studied in this category, in- 
dicated per capita rates varied from 
0 to 1,170 Ib. This at first seems 
strange until it is realized that in 
this population range, the widest vari- 
ety of conditions can be found that 
affect fertilizer use. For example, 
there can be no city conditions in a 
county where the whole urban pop- 
ulation lives in small towns and vil- 
lages. Such a county also may adjoin 
a large city and have a large subur- 
ban population. 

In other cases the only city may be 
near the county line and much of the 
apparent consumption actually used 
in other counties. Or, like Panama 
City and Key West, all the fertilizer 
used may be bought from wholesalers 
in other counties giving the impres- 
sion’ of zero consumption. 

Virtually no reliable data have been 
available in the past as to fertilizer 
consumption in cities, towns and ur- 
ban communities. As a result, a sam- 
ple survey was made in 14 such com- 
munities with 1950 populations rang- 
ing from 1,753 to 966,000. The com- 
munities included were selected to 
represent various conditions such as 
soil, climate, and economic status as 
well as size. Information was sought 
from both dealers and consumers. 
Table V summarizes this study as it 
relates to over-all usage in these com- 
munities. 

Generally speaking, per capita 
rates are lowest for the very small 
towns and the larger cities. While 
small towns usually have detached 
houses and relatively large building 
lots, the number of larger users such 
as golf courses, city parks, public 
buildings, college campuses, indus- 
trial plants and memorial-type ceme- 
teries is limited. 


The opposite is true of cities of 
from 20,000 to 50,000 population 


TABLE V. Estimated Non-Farm Fertilizer Consumption—Selected Cities and Towns, 1956* 


Average—— 
—Fertilizer type—— Average 


Phos- ——Farm—— er capita 
20s 2 xed materials cialty$ sumption 
% % % % % 
9.5 8.5 78 12 10 
9.7 5.6 89 4 40 
10 7 35 
8.8 7.2 80 8 12 30 
9.6 4.9 86 2 12 26 
8.7 6.2 61 é 33 23 
10.1 6.6 43 16 4! 22 
9.0 6.6 90 & 4 18 
9.5 6.8 82 1 17 16 
9.6 5.4 60 3 37 15 
6.1 4.1 26 20 54 13 
10 6. 
8.2 3.8 5. 
10.0 8.4 3. 


liquid fertilizers, 
condensation land ried animal manures, ures 


zer recommended especially for lawns, azaleas, 


Pon 


which also generally ha 
homes with large lawns ang fin 
gardens. Above 50,000, the wean 
tion of row houses and apartment 
buildings increases with size and 
the size of the average building Jot 
decreases. In the largest Cities, the 
average amount of land availabie 
per capita for home lawns and gar. 
dens approaches zero. 


ve m any 


In Washington, D.C. (for 
USDA statistics are available 
capita consumption decreaseq from 
7.1 to 5.9 Ib. from 1954 to 195¢ A 
similar situation probably is occurring 
in other large cities with the trend 
toward suburban living. The rates in 
the suburbs of these cities is myc, 
higher, however, and probably jg in- 
creasing. 

To study more carefully the effect 
of size of community on non-farm fer. 
tilizer consumption, all of the counties 
studied as well as the cities, towns 
and urban communities were grouped 
according to size as shown in Table 
VI and the average per capita rate 
was determined for each group. As 
might have been expected, the rates 
are lowest at each end of the Table 
and highest for the group with popu. 


Which 
), per 


Alfre 
oins 


lations between 40,000 and 45,000. NEW 
While the shape of this curve prob. Hpes J° 
ably is generally correct, there js 
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reason to suspect that the averages 
in the population groupings between 
20,000 and 45,000 may be on the high 
side. Communities with less than 20- 
000 population almost never contain 
a fertilizer wholesaier that is not a 
manufacturer. 

In communities of over 100,000 pop. 
ulation, the presence of such whole- 
salers has a relatively small effect in 
most cases. However, in communities 
with between 20,000 and 50,000 pop- 
ulation, wholesale shipments into 
other communities may represent a 
significant proportion of reported 
manufacturers’ deliveries. 


"Nitro-Sul" Plant Set ew 


For Washington State ST 
ons 
KENNEWICK, WASH.—Construc: by 


tion of a new chemical manufactur- 
ing plant at Hover, Wash. near here 
is to begin immediately, according to 
an announcement made by Kerley 
Chemical Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. The 
plant will produce a nitrogen-sulfur 
product to be marketed under the 
trade name of “Nitro-Sul.” 


Frank L. Vanlandingham, Pacific 
Northwest production and sales 
manager for the firm, says the 
product will be made by mixing 
anhydrous ammonia and raw sul- 
fur. Its analysis will be 20% nitro- 
gen and 45% sulfur, he said. 


Ammonia will be supplied from 
producers in the area, and shipped 
by rail, Mr. Vanlandingham states 
that in addition to the plant, several 
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storage tanks will be erected with partn 
capacities ranging from 10,000 to 30,- HiMsions 
000 gal. in which anhydrous and 2qU@ BM pany 
ammonia, dry sulfur and “Nitro-Sul field, 
concentrate will be stored. Comple- MMM iivis 
tion of the plant is calculated to be HMM affec 
in time to supply materials for the In 
spring planting season. tive 
Mr. Vanlandingham joined the Ker- divis 
ley firm Sept. 1, after having been Mi over 
associated with Phillips Petroleum neer 
Co. for the past 13 years. At the time Subs 
he joined Kerley, he was divisiO" eigh 
fertilizer sales representative for coun 
Phillips. Pate 
latio 

trea, 

Barada & Page Erect fices 
New Building in Houston tlso 

HOUSTON—Barada & Page, In¢ 

of Kansas City has contructed ® Ne 
$250,000 office and warehouse puild- ‘ 
ing here. The firm distributes alka- ™ 
lies, acids, phosphates and ert ue 
chemicals to the oil, rubber, 
tural and manufacturing industries. Nor 


City, is 


ansas 
Walter M. Betts, K 


president of the firm. A. S. 


ton: 
Jr., Houston, is vice president, oo sod 
Harrison Hale is general manas 000 


of the Houston operations. 
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Alfred J. Dickinson 


lfred J. Dickinson 


pins Freeport Sulphur 


NEW YORK—Alfred J. Dickinson 
as joined Freeport Sulphur Co. as 
rice president and sales manager suc- 
eeding the late Roy B. Johns, ac- 
ording to an announcement by 
Tomas R. Vaughan, vice president. 

Mr. Dickinson, until he accepted 
he position with Freeport, was vice 
president of Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
cal Corp. He joined Virginia-Caro- 
ina in 1989 and became vice presi- 
fent in 1952. He is a graduate of the 
Iniversity of Richmond and of Har- 
ard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. During the 
ar he served as an air combat in- 
elligence officer for the Marine 


orps. 


fonsanto Moves Into 


ew General Offices 


ST. LOUIS — General offices of 
fonsanto Chemical Co. have opened 
for business at a new location here, 
ulminating a program for adminis- 
rative office consolidation which 
tarted more than seven years ago. 
he new offices are in a group of 
new buildings just completed on a 
campus-like setting at Lindbergh and 
Olive St. Road in St. Louis County. 

The move has no connection with 
the operation of the three manufac- 
turing plants which the company has 
in the St. Louis area, including the 
John F. Queeny Plant at 1700 S. 
dnd St., the Carondelet Plant at 8201 
Idaho St., both in St. Louis, and the 
William G. Krummrich Plant at Mon- 
santo, Ill. 

The new buildings permit the con- 
‘olidation at one site, for the first 
lime since 1951, of all the Monsanto 
executive administration, staff de- 
partments and St. Louis-based divi- 
sions. Headquarters for the com- 
pany’s plastics division at Spring- 
feld, Mass., and the Lion Oil Co. 
division at E] Dorado, Ark., are not 
affected by the move. 

‘ Included in the move are the execu- 
“4 Offices, the inorganic chemicals 
vision, organic chemicals division, 
overseas division, research and engi- 
abe division and the domestic 
and affiliates division; the 
nig departments, including ac- 
™ ing, advertising, law, medical, 
tien” Personnel relations, public re- 
ae S, purchasing and traffic and 
foes rd St. Louis district sales of- 
m or all the company’s divisions 
0 are at the new location. 


New Hooker Plant 


mANCOUVER, B.C.— Power was 
the on Oct. 9 for the first time in 
ee $12 million chlorine-caustic 
wh of Hooker Chemicals Ltd., 
mited ancouver, The plant has a 
Capacity to produce 110 
100 % and 73% liquid caustic 
tons of chlorine and 1,000,- 


Cubic feet of hydrogen. 


MCA Head Cites 
Need for Better 


Public Information 


NEW YORK—A call for individ- 
uals in the chemical industry to ac- 
celerate their public information 
activities was issued here Oct. 14 by 
the president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn., who said, “The heat 
is on the...chemical industry from 
a number of quarters and it isn’t 
lessening any.” 

Gen. John E. Hull, USA (Ret.) 
warned that the fast moving expan- 
sion throughout the chemical field is 
being imperiled as a result of current 
popular misconceptions on the part 
of legislators and the public. 

He said the most obvious antidote 
for this threat “is taking our case 
to the people on a year-round basis. 
This case can be presented best,” the 
MCA president said, “by individuals 
at the community level.” He de- 
scribed a nationwide chemical indus- 
try activity committees program that 
= being established to coordinate 
this. 

The former U.S. and U.N. Far East 
commander was luncheon speaker at 
the sixth Chemical Sales Clinic spon- 
sored by the Salesmen’s Association 


of the American Chemical Industry. 
—— meeting was at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. 

Gen. Hull cited the proposed 
Kefauver-Patman amendment to the 
Robinson-Patman Act as an example 
of the type of action resulting from 
a misconception of industry’s opera- 
tions and its role in the national 
economy. 


“Passage of the bill,” he declared, 
- + « could seriously stifle com- 
petition in all parts of the chemical 
industry.” He also told his audience 
of over 400 that the bill, “if it 
became a law, would have a direct, 
negative effect on you as salesmen 
... the practical effect of it would 
be that your company wouldn’t 
know whether it could legally cut 
price to meet competition.” 


Gen. Hull cited profits, wages, 
taxes, plant safety, competition and 
other areas in which he said there 
are, misconceptions. “These miscon- 
ceptions often mushroom to such an 
extent that they result in a general 
unawareness and rejection of indus- 
try problems,” he added. 

The salesmen were told how they 
can fit into the framework of the 
chemical industry activities commit- 
tees designed to “create an atmos- 
phere of understanding.” 

The CIAC program, an outgrowth 
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of the MCA’s “Chemical Progress 
Week” program, will be a continu- 
ing campaign at the community level 
according to Gen. Hull. “Its aim,” 
he said, “will be to guide those with- 
in the industry to work with and for 
their communities as representatives 
of the industry and, at the same 
time, provide factual information 
about the significance of chemistry 
and the chemical industry in terms 
of the daily life of the individual.” 
The New York chemical industry 
activity committee is under the 
chairmanship of R. C. McCurdy, 
president, Shell Chemical Corp. 


RANGELAND RESEEDED 


BAKER, ORE.—Some 630 acres of 
rangeland burned in August’s Mal- 
heur fire were reseeded recently by 
the Don Doyle Flying service of 
Baker, Ore. The firm broadcast seed 
from a height of only 20 ft. 


REMEMBER TO ORDER 


CHASE Bacs 


There's None Better! 


Books on 
Pestici 


(1956) 


des 


WEEDS—Second Edition (1955) 
W. C. Muenscher 


Entire book has been revised and reset, 


illustrations of 331. Types and sources of 
of reproduction and Sisealaation, and th 


reference to chemical methods 
of recent discovery 


Dr. John H. Perry 


seventy weeds added to the original list of five hundred, Dain 
twelve new full-page plates depicting nineteen kinds. K 
and full descriptions provided for identification with detailed 


they inflict on crops. Specific directions for control, with 


CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK 


DISEASES OF FIELD CROPS—Second Edition 


James G. Dickson, Professor Plant Pathology, 
University of Wisconsin 


Covers the diseases of cereals, grasses, legumes and fiber 
ploste, which are the major 
hroughout the world. More than 60 diseases incited by 
viruses, 40 by bacteria and 300 by fungi are listed and dis- 
cussed in relation to field crop plants. Identification and in- 
formation basic to its control, with 
of crop rotation, 
varieties. This revise 


food, feed and fiber sources 


emphasis on the problems 
adaptation and the use of disease resistant 
edition includes’ several new diseases, 


new illustrations and much recent 
research in the field ......... $8.50 


with descriptions of 
eys 


weeds, their means 


@ amount of damage insects, 


$10.00 


THE GARDENER'S BUG BOOK (1956) 


Dr. Cynthia Westcott 


The Complete Handbook of Garden Pests and their control. 
Information, scientifically accurate but eas 
mites and 
shrubs, vines, lawns, flowers, fruits and vegetables in home 
ardens. Illustrations in full color. Control measures combine 
e latest in chemical developments with time-honored cultural 
measures. Helpful to all who serve 


to read on 1,100 


other animal pests that attack trees, 


the general public and 


to truck farmers and fruit gardeners. 


579 pages, cloth bound 


e 


THE CHEMISTRY AND ACTION OF INSECTI- 


1,300 double column pages, the equivalent of several average 
books; 700 illustrations, by 124 contributors. Market research 
data section is 280 pages, business mathematics 200 pages, 


CIDES 
Harold H. Shepard, Entomologist, U.S. Department 


financial and accounting 142 pages, research and develop- 
ment 150 pages, sales and advertising 92 pages, twenty sec- 
tions in all. the book deals with chemical management prob- 
lems and is useful to technical men, engineers and executives, 
in the chemical and allied fields. Dr. Perry is editor of the 
Chemical Engineers Handbook, a $] 7 00 


INSECT PESTS OF FARM, GARDEN and 
ORCHARD Fifth Edition (1956) 
Leonard M. Peairs and Ralph H. Davidson 


A standard text for 44 years. Includes insects affecting 

grasses, grains, cotton, legumes, vegetables, flowers, fruits, 

stored products, household goods and domestic animals. Con- 

tains a new chapter on insecticide formulations, spray mix- 

tures, application equipment, etc. Material on forty new pest 

species added, including drastic changes in $g 50 
e 


the illustration. 661 pages .....cscseesecceeces 

DDT and NEWER PERSISTENT INSECTICIDES 

T. F. West and G. A. Campbell 
The first and major part of book is devoted to the physical 
and chemical properties, manufacture, formulation and ap- 
plications of DDT. The second part deals with other chlorinat- 
ed hydrocarbons whose insecticidal properties have been dis- 
covered recently and compares these new insecticides with 
DDT. The preparation of aqueous suspensions, solutions, emul- 
sions, hy dusts containing DDT, the compatability of DDT 
with other insecticides, fungicides and additions are covered 
in detail. Contains dozens of tables on the solubility of DOT 
in various solvents, the catalytic activity of accessory sub- 
stances in the presence of DDT, analogues of DDT, the com- 
and solubility of DDT analogues, 


e toxicity of T for almost all important 
Insects, etc. Many Illustrations $8.50 


APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY—Fifth Edition 
H. T. Fernald and Harold H. Shepard 


This text since 192! has had an outstanding record of useful- 
ness. The Fifth Edition preserves the general organization and 
coverage, with changes to improve the presentation and to 
incorporate new knowledge. Contains chapters on anatomy 
physiology and development. The economic importance an 
control | insects are discussed in a general way with much 
attention to insecticides. The classification of insects Is em- 
asized, with examples drawn from species cons icuous for 
very harmful or decidedly beneficial. Specific control 
measure Included for injurious forms. Last chapter considers 
other pest animals closely related to 


of Agriculture, formerly Associate Professor of 
Insect Toxicology, Cornell University. 


Treats the chemistry of insecticides, the history of their use, 
their commercial importance here and abroad, the nature 
of the major uses, the influence of environment on effective- 
ness. Materials are arranged according to their chemical 
relationships. Two chapters relating to organic compounds 
largely new as insecticides. Illustrative data in form of tables, 
yo @ convenient appendix of equivalents arranged 58 00 
for practical use in the field. 504 pages......... . 


WEED CONTROL 
W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the rapidi 
developing field of chemical weed control. Reports in detail 
the research on which most modern herbicide usage is based. 
Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological control, 
chemicals in weed control. Herbicides, oliage contact epee 
cations, hormone-like substances, root applications, evaluations 
of combinations of chemical applications. Weeds of grass- 
lands and turf. Special weed problems, cropped and un- 
cropped areas. Published 1952. 

503 pages, 155 illustrations ......... 


INSECT, FUNGUS AND WEED CONTROL 
Dr. E. R. de Ong 


The information is qresped according to field of application 
rather than to chemical composition or nomenclature. Chap- 
ters on insecticide label, seed disinfectants, herbicides, forest 
insects and diseases, livestock insects, and the pests found 
in household and industry. Fumigation of warehouses, residual 
sprays and preservatives for fruits, vegetables and w 

products are covered. An up-to-date guide on pest control 
with the needs of operators, pertashurst and structural spe- 


clalists carefully considered. Shippers and ware- 
house personnel will find the book useful...... $] 0.00 


Order From Croplife 


Reader Service Department 
P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 


(enclose remittance) 
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FARM PAYMENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


for the crop. This level might be 60 
or 70% of parity for the crop for such 
a total quantity as might be deter- 
mined to meet the needs for export 
and domestic requirements and a rea- 
sonable carryover. Farmers would be 
permitted to grow any quantity they 
desired in excess of this determined 
total requirement but for that quan- 
tity they would obtain no compen- 
satory payment. 


The problem inherent in such an 
arrangement for the farm chemical 
industry would be a check on the 
efficient use of plant foods and pes- 
ticide chemical materials. For ex- 
ample, while there: would be no 
acreage allotments for any crop, 
the total requirement of a grain 
crop would be measured in terms of 
bushels of anticipated demand. 


In the case of corn, calculations 


would be made as to the national and 
export bushelage plus carryover de- 
mand. That demand would be al- 
located to individual farms on some 
base—either historical or by areas as 
to eligibility for direct or compensa- 
tory payments in terms of bushels. 
Any production in excess of such a 
bushelage allotment would not be eli- 
gible for direct payments. 

For cotton, payments would be 
made on the basis of the number of 
pounds required for over-all demand. 

Tobacco would be the same. Pota- 
toes also would reflect a pound basis 
determination, probably by state 
planting areas. 

Under this projected proposal to 
Congress it is expected that the Re- 
publicans will take the initiative to 
head off the Democratic majority. 
The first step would be to put the 


proposal under the guidance of a Re- 


publican farm leader whom the Demo- 
crats in Congress would find it diffi- 
cult to oppose. At the same time an 
effort would be made to restore the 
solidarity of the old Farm Bloc 
through the use of a bi-partisan com- 
mission. 

From that commission it would be 
hoped or expected that the compen- 
satory payment would be proposed as 
the only escape from the deepening 
farm surplus crisis. 


Any new proposal on a compen- 
satory payment plan is likely to in- 
clude a much broader list of farm 
commodities. Indications of the ex- 
tent of such a broader plan for 
commodities may be found in a 
recent analysis of the Brannan 
plan by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture at the request of Congress. 


In that analysis USDA listed the 
commodities, which comprise about 
85% of all farm cc 4 marketings, as 
necessary if any successful venture in 
a compensatory program is to be 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 


with New Guaranteed Flowing 


HILLIPS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL——7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney $+. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—éth Ploor, Hubbel Bidg. 


; 
Here’s where performance counts with your customers—at the time of 
application. And you get the full backing of Phillips Petroleum Company 
in this guarantee of free flowing performance. **New Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate is guaranteed to flow freely when stored and applied in a nor- 
mal manner. If you ore not satisfied that it lives up to this guarantee, your 
fertilizer dealer will replace it at no additional expense to you." 


AMMONIUM NITRATE! 


A Great New Product and Consistent 


goods. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—I112 N. Pennslvania St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
OMAHA, NEB.—éth Floor, WOW Bullding 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg. 


“Continuous product improvement 
through Phillips vast research 

facilities helps make your selling 
job easier and more profitable.” 


Advertising Support Offer You Better- 
Than-Ever Sales Opportunities ! 


it’s new and it’s guaranteed free flow- 
ing! Now, because of a new and different elec- 
tronically-controlled process, you can offer your 
customers Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate with 
satisfaction guaranteed. New Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate prills are round, hard, dry and uni- 
form, and stay that way in storage. There’s no 
caking, clogging or bridging in the applicator ; and 
it flows freely to give more even feeding of crops. 


A supporting advertising campaign 


in farm papers makes your overall sales job 
easier because, in addition to stressing straight 
nitrogen, this campaign helps you sell mixed 


RALEIGH, N. C.—401 Oberlin Rd. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—52i E. Sprague 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 

TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN.—50! KFH Building 


| mist with the Agricultural Extensid 


achieved. Those commogi:: 
wheat, rice, corn, oats, 
sorghums, cattle, calves, hogs. 
lambs, milk, butterfat, ogo 
chickens, broilers, turkeys 
beans, cottonseed, cotton, wool 
ley and flue-cured tobaceo 
and oranges. Potata 
That this proposal is 
learned from very reliable fone’ 
er sources here with contacts 7 
both the big political parties. Sok 
men say that at the lowered Joyal] 
parity for compensatory Payment : 
poses Congressional reaction will 
less unfavorable than it was wh 
Mr. Brannan took his 90%, of syp, 
plan of this same nature to Conal 
in 1949. At that time Mr. Brand 
saw his plan as only operative for # 
perishable crops with emphasis 
cattle, swine and dairy products ! 
new plan, however, would cover t} 
broader concept of major farm cot 
modities as noted above. 
The USDA report on the operatig 
of a compensatory payment plan ¢f 
those commodities put a price tag q 
annual costs of operation, baseq 
90% of parity, at between 755 and 
billion dollars. Individuals here, w 
see a modified plan as a probable ne 
program of the administration, 
that at the lower levels of price sy 
port for those commodities the eo 
would be drastically reduced. Ther 
fore the plan would have a goq 


chance of Congressional acceptand As 
even though such funds would only i field, 
available through annual Congrefilil infor 
sional appropriations, a also” 
which was not favorably received ture, 
Congressional circles. busy 
However, exponents of the com 
pensatory payment plan say that a a 


annual limit of disbursements fot 
these purposes of about three bil 
lion dollars would possibly reflect : 
lower net cost of farm programs 
than the amount of moncy being 
poured into present programs. 


Staff officials at USDA are high 
critical of the compensatory payme 
at any level of price support. Thé 
fail to see how such a system can 
move the present accumulation of s 
pluses. They applaud, however, ap 
posal to establish a bi-partisan co 
mission to seek a solution of the fa 
problem outside the influence of po 
tical considerations. 


Stauffer Chemical 
To Enlarge Plant 
In Richmond, Cal. 


NEW YORK — Stauffer Chemic 
Co. will enlarge its Richmond, Ca 
plant to produce 50,000 tons annua 
of pelletized single superphosphat 
Roger W. Gunder, Stauffer vice pres 
dent for western operations, has a 
nounced. 


fertil 


The new plant will use a process The 
veloped by Stauffer engineers, 10 in | 
operation with a Southwestern eng * 
neering firm, and is expected to be “a 
production about March 15, 1958 “ 
cost about $350,000, the new pla hel 
will supply single superphosphate 
a uniform, pelleted, dust-free for’ A 


Stauffer said. 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., excl 
sive sales agents for Stauffer Che 
cal Company’s three superphospha 
plants on the Pacific Coast, will ha 
dle the sale of this new product. 
Mr. Gunder said that until the n@ 
plant is in production next Mare 
growers will be supplied with pelle 
ized single superphosphate 
Stauffer’s Vernon, Cal., plant whi 
was built in 1955. | 


AGRONOMIST RETIRES 


BATON ROUGE—The retiremé 
of T. H. Milliken, associate agt0" 


Service, has been announced by 1° 
isiana State University. Mr. Millike 
an LSU graduate, class of 1917, ! 
cently completed 40 years of servil 
in the field of agricultural educatlo 


including 37% years with extens 
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report From West Shows 


ce agricultural chemicals have 


7 e such an integral part of pro- 


lan f ang crops, many farmers have dif- 
tag @ylty in keeping Up with the 
sed ovelopments. Newer and improve 

and #MM.rtilizers and insecticides are con- 
WHE: ually being placed on the market. 


re most effective way to kill potato 
eetles, or cotton leafworms, or some 
ther pest, may be superseded by an 
ven better method by the time the 
armer gets another crop started. 


As a result of this fast-changing 


only field, many farmers lack adequate 
ongreall information. One farmer, who is 
ditiolil also a college graduate in agricul- 
‘ived ture, said recently that he was too 
busy with management problems 
to keep up with new products. He 
> COMBAT merely relied on the dealer from 
hat he bought insecticides and 
te fe fertilizer. 
ee bil 


The changing pattern of agricul- 

ure has brought an extra responsi- 
lity to the dealer. Farmers not only 
ome to him for information apd ad- 
ice, but they often want someone to 
po back to the farm with them. They 
ave insects in the crops; a fungus or 
blight of some kind seems to be at- 
tacking the plants, or maybe there’s 
h spot in the field where crops are 
always stunted. 

This increasing demand on the deal- 
r’s time is posing a problem in many 
areas. Many dealers have willingly 
riven time for field trips, while others 
eonfine their service to free advice 
only. 


Dozens of Dealers 
Give Opinions 


On a recent trip through the west- 
em states, an attempt was made to 
find out how dealers were meeting the 


and managers, these questions were 
asked: “How much field service are 
you giving? How do you go about it, 
and is it paying off?” 


One manager of a large California 
‘ompany said: “We couldn’t stay 
in business without some experts 


to . on the staff. Our customers are 
958. too busy to keep up with all the 
y pla changes, SO they rely upon us to 
nate help them.” 

e fo A store owner in the next town had 

excl eeeerent idea about field service. 

‘Cheri n'some places it has gotten out of 
ospha and,” he said. “I know of one store 


‘lling fertilizer and feeds that had 
4 back up on farm visits. Some of 
4 firm’s customers are poultrymen, 
: a few of these fellows had the 
More's employees out culling hens, 
es fly poison and even super- 
omy the installation of minor equip- 
the st They were good customers, so 
ey had a ticklish problem on its 


ireme 

agron 
xtensiq 


paary dealers work closely with the 
lly agents, and they also rely 


the entomol 
ogists sent out b 
Me manufacture 


» Lo r. However, these ex- 
alike 7 ‘re spread thinly in most areas, 
917, t ig ne can’t always reach them. 

come to rely upon the 


ells the farm chemicals. 


In Ore 
dea} 


ucatio 


, id 
tens s0n a very successful 


*r in fertilizer and insecticides 


problem. In talking to store owners 


By Jess Blair 
Croplife Special Writer 


found that group training eliminat- 
ed many trips to individual farms. 


“We try to teach farmers to solve 
some of their problems,” he explained. 
“If two or three farmers come in say- 
ing insects are in their potatoes, one 
of the staff takes a circle through 
the community and makes some field 
checks. Then we call a group meeting 
at a certain farm where we identify 
the insects, explain the kind of in- 
secticide needed and how to use it. 

“I remember one such meeting 
when 22 farmers met with us. In an 
hour’s time they knew just exactly 
what to do, and it saved us at least 
a dozen trips to separate farms.” 

The amount of field service a dealer 
can afford seems to depend upon his 
manner of operation. The man who 
derives much of his income from 
custom spreading of farm chemicals 
is usually eager to visit as many 
farms as possible. 

In Colorado a firm that annually 
treats thousands of acres never passes 
up a request to make a field trip. 


“It pays off in more business,” 
said the manager. “Over half the 
time when we’re called out to a 
farm, we leave with an order for 
some spraying or dusting, or fertil- 
izer. Quite often we are given the 
job of applying it also. Usually on 
these trips we get acquainted with 
other farmers and pick up orders 
that would ordinarily be missed.” 


Some dealers have parlayed these 
field trips into a profitable sideline 
that eventually became a major part 


of the business. In New Mexico a 
young store owner decided to put in a 
small nursery, and was instantly be- 
sieged with requests to look at anemic 
plants, strange insects and the proper 
sites to plant shrubs or flowers. 

“It wasn’t long until I saw the 
opportunity of starting a spraying 
service,” said the owner. “And since 
most of my time was spent in going 
from one home to another making 
recommendations and taking orders, I 
saw another opportunity in landscap- 
ing. Now we landscape a yard or 
park, plant the grass and shrubs, 
furnish the fertilizer and later spray 
the plants for insects or fungus.” 

This part of the business grew so 
fast that the dealer now turns his 
farm trade over to a competent em- 
ployee and spends his whole time with 
the landscaping and service crews. 
His profit from this service is often 
greater during a three months’ period 
than the store makes in a full year. 


Various Methods of 
Handling Requests 


Many of the small stores are not 
staffed for making field trips, but the 
owners have worked out various 
methods to offset it. One Utah dealer 
who changed over from a feed store 
to a combination of feed, farm chemi- 
cals and garden supplies has devised 
a way to save many trips to the 
country. 

Pointing to the wall of the store, 
he said: “See all those hand-painted 
signs there over the cash register?” 

There were some large posters at- 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER |. 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


A Redwood City, Cal., retailer, H. E. Holmquist, has put into 
successful operation more merchandising ideas than many dealers 
have ever heard or read about. Store size isn’t important, it’s the idea- 
application that counts, Mr. Holmquist feels. 

Although Mr. Holmquist’s store has many departments, he de- 
partmentalizes only in two ways: According to type and according to 
brand. For example, in a 1,500 sq. ft. triangle near the rear doors there 
is a garden supply and equipment department. Within the department, 


the brands are grouped separately. 

Here are some of Mr. Holmquist’s 
concepts which can be applied for use 
in any retail operation, no matter 
how large or small it is: 

(1) Don’t be afraid to sacrifice a 
high-profit department to make room 
for a section that will bring more 
traffic and sales. Profit will take care 
of itself. And unit profit is secondary 
to fast turnover. 

(2) Don’t bottleneck a busy store 
with a single entrance-exitway. An 
extra doorway, carved out of a wall, 
or replacing a window, means plus 
traffic. 

(3) Always be prepared to give in- 
formed, personalized service. You 
aren’t running a food store. Lots of 
lines just can’t sell themselves: they 
have to be sold with personal selling. 

(4) Keep seasonal items near en- 


trances to lure traffic off of the street, 
and to boost impulse sales. Change 
seasonal displays often to keep the 
same customers coming back for 
more. 

(5) The bigger the store, the more 
need there is to keep related items 
and departments touching each other. 
Don’t lose tie-in and step-up sales 
by having related lines out of contact 
with each other. 

(6) Tailor specialized merchandise 
selections and selling hours to the 
needs of the community. Set up a fast 
system of ordering special request 
items from wholesalers, if they aren’t 
stocked regularly. A big business in 
sales from suppliers’ catalogs can be 
done if order and delivery systems 
are kept sharp. 


Chemical Dealers Strive Improve Customer Service 


tractively lettered, and each one listed 
the name of an insect, the type of 
plant it attacked and the kind and 
amount of insecticide required to kill 
it. Each insect was applicable to that 
particular period of the growing sea- 
son. 

“That’s not all,” he continued. 
“When the time comes for some in- 
sect to start working, say tomato 
worms, I go out and collect a half 
dozen and put them in a jar. Then 
when a lady comes in and says there 
are some big ugly worms devouring 
her tomato plants, I show her my 
worms. She identifies them as the 
same kind found on her place. Then I 
explain the chart; she buys the in- 
secticides and maybe a sprayer and 
goes on her way. This is much bet- 
ter than driving five miles out to her 
house, and it saves me an hour’s time. 


“By this method, we have cut our 
field trips more than half. We do, 
however, strive to give as much 
information as ever, and if a field 
trip is necessary we make it.” 


For the small family-sized store, 
field trips may not be advisable. An- 
other dealer in Utah who owns such 
a store said: “I usually drive out to 
the country two or three times a week 
just to learn what is going on, but I 
avoid as many requests as possible. 
I’ve become a good friend of the 
county agent and can often refer 
problems to him. 

“I know we lose a few sales, but 
if I left the store every time some 
customer asked me to, I’d be forced 
to add another employee. In a store 
this size, I don’t believe it’s worth it.” 


Throughout the West there is a 
widespread custom of making deliv- 
eries to farms within a few miles of 
town. Many stores have regular 
routes, with each driver covering the 
same area month after month. Many 
of these drivers have become so pro- 
ficient that they can often diagnose 
the farmer’s problems and give on- 
the-spot help. 

One owner gives his drivers regular 
training in plant and animal diseases 
and farm chemicals. He mentioned 
one employee of five years’ standing, 
a high school graduate, who had a 
good all-around knowledge of what 
every farmer was doing. He can give 
emergency treatment to animals, 
identify any local insect and recom- 
mend the type of poison needed. 


These drivers, if well-trained, also 
relay information to the owner, 
carry back answers to the farm- 
ers on the next trip, and are some 


of the most valuable employees of 
the firm. 


One thing upon which every dealer 
agreed was that the selling of farm 
chemicals is becoming a complicated 
business. Farmers are entering into 
the chemical age of agriculture, and 
must have help in management prob- 
lems. The successful dealer must pro- 
vide the answers in some way or an- 
other, either by making field trips, 
by conferences in his office, or by 
referring the question to some au- 
thority outside the store. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6640—Urea Am- 
moniating Solutions 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — A new 
booklet on urea ammoniating solu- 
tions, including detailed unloading 
and handling instructions, has been 
issued by the Du Pont Polychemicals 
Department, manufacturer of “Ura- 
mon” ammonia liquors for the fertil- 
izer industry. A chart in the booklet 
lists the advantages of urea nitro- 
gen as a fertilizer for all crops. Other 
tables offer information on the char- 
acteristics of Du Pont’s urea am- 
moniating solutions. In addition, spe- 
cial graphs report the pound-per- 
square inch (p. s. i.) pressures gener- 
ated by the ammoniating solutions at 
various temperatures, and the tem- 
perature rise produced when these 
solutions are added to fertilizer mix- 
tures. Unloading and handling instruc- 
tions include schematic drawings of a 
tank car, and its various valves and 
connections. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained without charge by 
checking No. 6640 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6641—Caleulator 


A new type of calculator has been 
designed by the Phosphates and Ni- 
trogen Division of the American 
Cyanamid Co. as an aid in determin- 
ing quantities of phosphatic materials 


=. 


No. 5737—Sanitation 

No. 5786—Bag Tagger 

No. 5789—Feeders 

C1] No. 5817—Sewing Machine 
C] No. 5818—Bag Packer 

No. 5822—-Dust Collector 
] No. 5823—-Speed Reducer 
C] No. 6635—Pneumatic Pump 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


to be added when formulating various 
grades of mixed fertilizers. The cal- 
culator can be obtained by fertilizer 
manufacturers who check No. 6641 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6644—Liquid 
Fertilizer Equipment 


General Metals, Inc., has published 
a new condensed catalog on its line 
of equipment for nitrogen solutions 
and complete liquid fertilizers. The 
company makes a line which includes 
such items as storage tanks and field 
applicators. The catalog gives brief 
descriptions of most all items in the 
line. Tanks of aluminum, steel and 


C] No. 6636—Parts Catalog 
0) No. 6637—Vacuum Cleaner 
. 6638—Dust Collector 
.6639—TEPP Film 

No. 6640—Urea 

No. 6641—Calculator 

No. 6642—Drive 

. 6643 Supplement 

No. 6644—Equipment 
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Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


stainless steel are made in sizes rang- 
ing from 30 gal. to 22,000 gal. of both 
pressure and non-pressure types. Two 
wheel trailer applicators are made 
complete with trailer, tank, booms 
and pump. Other products described 
in the catalog are tractor applicators, 
a 3-point hitch applicator with 100- 
gal. tank and metering pumps. Secure 
the catalog by checking No. 6644 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
Please print name and address. 


No. 5822—Dust 
Collector 


A special, extra storage capacity 
dust collector, “Dustkop model 
520-D,” is the latest addition to the 
Aget Manufacturing Co.’s Dustkop 
line. Ten inches higher than the 
standard model 520, it has identical 
air handling characteristics and base 


ZN 


dimensions, but a dust storage bin 
that is over twice as large. The com- 
pany recommends it for use in any 
shop operation where dust volume 
is‘ unusually large. The base is 18 by 
23 in, height 34 in. For detailed in- 
formation check No. 5822 on the 
— and mail it to this publica- 
ion. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6642—Ground 
Wheel Drive 


A drive wheel unit for operating 
anhydrous ammonia and liquid solu- 
tions metering pumps during ferti- 
lizer application has been announced 
by the Dempster Mill Manufacturing 
Co. The unit, which can be attached 
by a single clamp to either a 2-in. or 
2%-in. tool bar, eliminates adapting 
pump brackets and drive mechanism 
to control the liquid fertilizer appli- 
cation from the tractor. The unit can 


be mounted either to the rear or in 
front of the square bar and is quickly 
interchangeable from one tractor to 
another, it is claimed. The whee] is 
equipped with Timken bearings anq 
roller chain sprockets. Dempster also 
markets Liquijector liquid fertilize 
applicators and pumps for anhydrous 
ammonia or solutions. Secure details 
by checking No. 6642 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6638—Dust 
Colleetor 


Literature concerning the use of 
the “Wheelabrator Dustube” dust 
collectors has been published by the 
Wheelabrator Corp. Some of the typi- 
cal installations of the collectors out- 
lined in the literature are: Control- 
ling dust from manual unloading of 
product dryers; salvage material be- 
ing lost at pulverizing and weighing 
stations and through the atmosphere; 
and to collect dust which creates a 
hazard to health, housekeeping and 
equipment maintenance. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 6638 on the cou- 
pon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5737—Grain 
Sanitation 


A free grain sanitation service is 
described by the Douglas Chemical 
Co. in a new 14-page catalog. The 
catalog lists and describes the firm's 
line of products and also describes 


the service, which consists essential- JM and ; 
ly of four parts: (1) inspection, (2) HMM tanc 
detection, (3) evaluation and report, BM with 
and (4) recommendation. A copy of MMM of th 
the catalog will be sent without BM j05 | 
charge. Check No. 5737 on the cou- Hi mod 
pon and mail it to this publication. the ] 
on th 
No. 6636—Parts lieat 
Catalog Ne 
A new 134-page parts catalog list- n 
ing 1,306 parts has been printed by 
the Broyhill Co. Fully illustrated, the fm ™l 
catalog has a complete parts break- 
down and prices on sprayer and ferti- as 
lizer replacement parts and acces- a 
sories for all makes of equipment. i 
The catalog states that the company eel 
“maintains one of the largest parts sidiz 


inventories in the country and can 


provide fast efficient service from 8 Seq) 
centrally located source.” The catalog The 
is free to companies requesting it a! mu 
checking No. 6636 on the coupon an wit 
sending it to Croplife. 4 
No. 5789—Vibratory anc 
Feeders N 


The Eriez Manufacturing Co. 2 
nounces the production of a new line 
of Hi-Vi_ electro-permanent 
netic vibratory feeders which are 52! 
to have greater output and move 
materials faster than units of com 


erates 
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size. The drive element is 
y enclosed. The feeder op- 
3,600 CPM directly off an 
‘no, An Alnico V lifetime mag- 
gor of the magnetic rectifica- 
S m. Action is two-way, push- 
‘nation. The company states 
types of materials, “dry, hot, 

that be conveyed, 


complete! 


oral blended, cooled, dried or 
exe” in the feeders. Check No. 


5789 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 5823—Speed 


Reducers 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 
has announced complete details of its 
improved line of speed reducers. The 
line, known as the Ehrsam style Ww, 
incorporates @ number of improve- 
ments over previous designs, officials 
said, They are: easier-running bear- 
ings, sturdy micrometal housings, and 
heavy-duty worms” and worm gears. 
The speed reducer 1s available in nine 
standard models or sizes, numbered 
gw to 15W. (Model numbers indicate 
center distance between worm shaft 


— 


and gear shaft. In model 3W, the dis- 
tance is 3 in.) All models are available 
with a wide range of ratios. Weights 
of these standard models range from 
125 lb. for model 3W to 2,950 Ib. for 
model 15W. Complete literature on 
the line is available. Check No. 5823 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication, 


No. 6639—TEPP Film 


The significance of insecticide for- 
mulations incorporating tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate, commonly referred to 
as “TEPP” and being produced by 
many well known insecticide manu- 
facturers, is portrayed in a short mo- 
tion picture film produced by East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc., sub- 
Sidiary of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
The company’s announcement states: 
Considerable attention was given 
TEPP last year when the new federal 
controls went into effect regulating 
the use of toxic chemicals on food 
“ape through the administration of 
os Miller Act. While extremely toxic 
applied, TEPP posses- 
€ unique property of decompos- 
: . into a harmless residue within 48 
a after application. This feature 
— it Particularly valuable in pro- 
“pe crops virtually up to harvest 
see = the use of other insecti- 
“td ould be unsafe owing to their 
residual effects.” The film was 
ginally produced in 1956, and sub- 
“apt withdrawn for revisions. 
weber version shows how the for- 
combat insect pests along 
iy Pproved methods of application. 
po details about securing the 
me check No. 6639 on the coupon 
Mail it to Croplife. 


No. 581 7—Electrie 
Sewing Machine 


_Equipment Co. has 
tial no €d details of the Union spe- 
rtable electric sewing machine 


a 


for which it has been named distrib- 
utor. The class 2,100 lightweight bag 
closing machine weighs 9% lb. and 
may be mounted on a pedestal or 
suspended and is operated by a han- 
dle switch or foot pedal control. Cot- 
ton, burlap, jute, multiwall and tar 
laminated paper may be utilized. It 
operates at 1,200 to 1,700 stitches 
per minute and uses a _ two-thread 
stitch. For details check No. 5817 on 
the coupon and mail it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 6643—Liquid Feed 
Supplement 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., divi- 
sion of National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp., has announced a new liquid 
feed supplement for cattle and sheep 
which the firm believes will be of in- 
terest to liquid fertilizer manufactur- 
ers and distributors. The product, 
“Morea,” is a liquid mixture contain- 
ing urea, ethanol, phosphoric acid, es- 
sential trace minerals and molasses. 
U.S.I. said it will sell a concentrated 
liquid Morea premix to manufacturers 
who will blend the concentrate with 
molasses. The firm is currently ap- 
pointing manufacturers who will mix 
and distribute the final product to 
farmers. The company stated that it 
believes liquid fertilizer manufactur- 
ers may have facilities for formula- 
tion and distribution of the product. 
For more details check No. 6643 on 
the coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 6637—Vacuum 


Cleaner 


The Hild Floor Machine Co. has in- 
troduced a new 15-gal. vacuum clean- 
er with a special intake that can be 
used with 114-, 2- and 3-in. hoses, for 
light general vacuuming through 
heavy duty vacuuming. The motor 
can be detached for use as a portable 
blower, sprayer or “Strap-Bak-Vacu- 
um.” For complete information check 
No. 6637 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 5818—Bag Packer 


A bag packer—which bounces as 
it packs—is claimed to reduce labor 
and handling time while speeding up 
operations to 12 100-lb. bags a min- 
ute, announces the Richardson Scale 
Co. The G-73 impacker is used for 


packing burlap, cotton and jute bags. 
It gets its name from its vertical 
jouncing action, which jounces or im- 


pacts material into a bag held in 
place by clamps. The unit operates 
without noise or vibration to provide 
smaller, more compact, packages, ac- 
cording to company officials. Materi- 
als which can be packed include 
meals, mashes, hulls, beet pulps, mo- 
lasses feeds and many others. For 
more complete details check No. 
5818 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication. 


No. 6635—Pneumatie 
Pump 


A pump, trade named Pneuma 
Pump, for chemicals, oil and water, 
has been announced by Pneuma Pump 
of America, Ltd. The unit consists of 
a compressor, motor and a distributor 
mounted on a base and is connected 
to the pump body by metal, rubber 
or plastic piping to the distributor. 
The unit is said to be able to pump 
sludges, liquids carrying solids or cor- 
rosive or abrasive material and fluid 
carrying gases, and is adaptable to 
chemical plant use. Secure details by 
checking No. 6635 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5786—Bag 
Tagger-Coder 


Information concerning the bag 
tagger-coder furnished by the Mill 
Engineering Co. will be sent without 
charge to those interested. The coder 
attachment now available will apply 
a code to the tag as it is automatic- 
ally injected into the sewing machine. 
The code can be changed in less than 
one minute by use of a special quick 
change feature, according to the com- 
pany. “Considerable other informa- 
tion can be printed,” the announce- 
ment states. The identification of 
pellets and crumbles can also be 
made. The inking roll is protected 
from dust and an air motor is used 
to eliminate electrical hazards. Check 
No. 5786 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure details. 
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California Association 
Makes Grant for Bean 
Fertilization Studies 


SAN MARINO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Assn. reports that 
arrangements have been concluded 
to assure an intensive three-year 
fertilizer research program by the 
University of California on the sev- 
eral varieties of beans produced in 
the state. Research will go forward 
on the use of foliar analysis for di- 
agnosing the nutrient status of the 
several varieties of beans under vary- 
ing soil, water and climatic condi- 
tions. 


The comprehensive program will 
be undertaken by the university’s 
department of soils and plant nutri- 
tion, under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Albert Ulrich, plant physiologist 
in the experiment station. The as- 
sociation’s Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee is providing $9,000 from its 
grant-in-aid funds over the three- 
year period in order to finance this 
important program. These funds will 
support the activities of a research 
assistant to Dr. Ulrich. 


Dr. Ulrich has devoted several 
years to the study of sugar beet plant 
nutritional requirements. In that field 
he made some significant findings 
with reference to fertilizer use which 
have aided materially in the com- 
mercial production of bigger crops 
of higher sugar content beets per 
acre. 


The association reports that in- 
tensive work of this nature on Cali- 
fornia’s important bean crop is most 
timely, very little fertilizer research 
work having been done with beans 
to date. It is felt that authenticated 
data which may be developed over 
the three-year period should go far 
in eliminating nutritional problems 
which confront many bean growers. 
Reports will be made as information 
is developed, according to the associ- 
ation. 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


As Oscar Schoenfeld approached 
the Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy Farm 
Supply Store early that morning, he 
suddenly stopped, his mouth agape 
and his eyes rolling. 

“Ach, du Lieber, what is this?” he 
exclaimed, as his eyes rested on a 
mound of cornstalks, some with roots 
attached piled in the center of the 
parking lot about 4 ft. high. 

“T’ll bet it’s those kits in this town!” 
Oscar cried angrily. “Their parents 
never watch them. They leave them 
run aroundt and never watch them. 
Somebody should tell those people 
something—they should handle their 
kits, make them go to bed early.” 
Then a new light crept into his eyes. 
“Wait a minute, I had better tele- 
phone somebody.” 

Quickly he went to the door, un- 
locked it and went inside. He hung up 
his seven-year-old sailor hat, opened a 
few windows to let in some fresh air 
and then sat down at the telephone. 

Nora McGillicuddy answered. She 
said, “Oh. Pat is just getting up now. 
T’'ll call him to the phone.” 

In a few seconds Pat’s sleepy voice 
answered, and Oscar burst forth into 
a bitter tirade about those cornstalks 
piled in the parking yard like a gar- 
bage heap. 

‘T’ll have the men load them up 
and throw them in the town dump as 
soon as they come in,” Oscar ex- 
ploded. 


“Wait a minute!’ Pat protested. 
“Don’t do that. I want them for a 
sales stunt. I went to a lot of work 
to get those cornstalks and roots. 
Oscar! Oscar!” 


But Oscar had hung up. ‘Sales 
stunt!” he stormed. “Himmel, such 
foolishness.” He looked at the Seth 
Thomas clock on the wall. It was 7:02. 

“Where is everybody this morning,” 
he shouted. “Those fellows are gettin’ 
later every morning. Just like Mc- 
Gillicuddy”. Then he spotted Red Cor- 
coran coming forward with lunch pail 
in hand. 

“Get out the light truck and load 
that stuff and take it to the town 
dump!” he ordered. “I don’t want 
that garbage in our parking lot.” 

Red Corcoran stood looking at the 
pile of rubbish and scratched his 
head. “Who the heck is nuts enough 
to dump cornstalks like that here?” 
he asked. “It ain’t Halloween for a 
long time yet.” 

“It was that crazy Pat!” Oscar 
cried, angrily. ““He wants it for some 
sales stunt, but I won’t have it. Ach, 
hurry now and haul it away, before 
customers will see it.” 

Red shrugged his shoulders. “Okay, 
if you want to have it out with Pat. 
I only work here and take orders, 
whether I like it or not.” 

He got out the light truck, backed 
it to the parking lot and stood with 
pitchfork looking at the pile. Oscar 
meantime rocked back and forth on 
his heels in righteous indignation, his 
arms folded. Just then Pat McGilli- 
cuddy came driving up. He screeched 
to a stop and hurried out. 

“Don’t load that stuff!” he cried. 
“TIT want to use it.” 

“Keep your crazy sales ideas in the 
newspaper ads, not in the parking 
lot,” growled Oscar. “Ach, this looks 
terrible.” 


“No, it doesn’t. Not if you know 
what it means,” Pat protested. “It 
will help us sell fertilizer.” 


Now it was Oscar’s turn to gasp. 
“Sell fertilizer! That garbage?” 

“Sure,” Pat said. “We are advocat- 
ing to farmers that fertilizer applied 
in the fall to crop residues and then 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


plowed down will speed up the de- 
composition of the organic matter, 
build better soil structure and make 
more certain the proper feeding of 
the crops planted next spring, aren’t 
we?” 

“Ach, what has that to do with 
this?” 


Pat hitched up his pants. “Well, 
this display will drive the idea home 
to farmers who come to our store. I 
plan to rope in this display, put up 
some signs explaining it, dump one 
bag of fertilizer over the top for 
emphasis and then tack up some 
empty sacks of fertilizer on a piece 
of plywood nearby so the idea of 
fertilizer, fertilizer, fertilizer really 
hits the farmer.” 


“You, you are going to dump a bag 
of good fertilizer over that—that 
junk,” Oscar asked, horror-stricken 
at such waste. 

‘Sure, why not? It only costs us a 
couple of dollars, and it will make the 
display more effective. It will be the 
real stuff.” 

“Only a few dollars!” Oscar cried, 
critically. ‘‘That’s what you always 
say, ‘only a few dollars.’ You throw 
away a few dollars here and a few 
dollars there and the first thing you 
know we are in the hole. Have you no 
sense?” 

“T have enough to know we have 
to keep on stirring the imagination of 
farmers to get them to buy,” Pat 
came back. “They aren’t going to 


come in on their own and buy fertil- 
izer for fall use unless we prod them 
a little, remind them it is to their 
advantage to do so.” 


“You do not need to use fertilizer 
to dump on that display,” Oscar said. 
“There is an old pail of sawdust in 
the warehouse you can use.” 


Pat frowned. “No, sawdust won't 
do. It will defeat the whole purpose. 
Whoever heard of using sawdust for 
fertilizer? We need the real stuff.” 


“You can’t do it,” Oscar said firm- 
ly. “I’m a partner, too, and I say ‘no.’ 
I am going to put my foot down. 
You are wasting too much money all 
the time around here.” 


The two men exchanged steely 
glances, and Red Corcoran who had 
stood around with poised pitchfork, 
looked uneasy. 

“All right,” Pat said. “T’ll pay for 
it myself. One bag of fertilizer won’t 
break me. But when we sell the first 
order off that display I'll pay myself 
back, and don’t try to stop me, 
either.” 


Oscar turned and went into the 
salesroom and sat down at his desk. 
Tillie, the bookkeeper, was not due at 
work until 8. 

“Ach, I hope he don’t sell a bag,” 
Oscar said fervently, almost like a 
prayer. “One of these days Croplife 
will have an ad about some dealer 
who wants to sell his business cheap— 
maybe 50% less than it’s worth. 
Then—” 


Farm Chemicals Form Core of 
Idaho Farm Store's Business 


By JESS BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 


The name “farm store” has a 
rather wide application but at the 
Martin Farm Store in Homedale, 
Idaho, owner Roy E. Martin actual- 
ly sells everything a farmer or ranch- 
er needs, from fertilizer to livestock 
remedies and fencing material. If 
there is anything a rural customer 
wants that is not in stock, he may 
be sure it will be kept on hand in 
the future, he says. 

“I spent quite a lot of time figur- 
ing what to keep in stock,” Mr. Mar- 
tin said, “and finally ended up by 
handling everything a farmer needs. 
When they learned that anything 
they want can be bought at the store, 


COLORFUL—Colorful, neatly 
Martin Farm Store, Homedale, 


Wits, 


business, 


at least three fourths of them in 
my trade area began trading with 
me.” 


His main business is feeds, fer- 
tilizers and other farm chemicals, 
with the chemicals racking up most 
of the sales during the growing 
season. Fertilizer is big business 
here in the valley of the Snake 
River, where farms are small and 
farmers must shoot for the high- 
est yields possible in order to stay 
solvent. 


Mr. Martin says nitrogen and phos- 
phorus are the two biggest sellers, 


displayed posters do a lot of selling in the 


Idaho, owned by Roy E. M 
Martin stocks every item which a farmer or ran ; aren Sbeve. Dr. 


but fertilizers and other farm chemicals are 


cher in his area might use 
important keystones of his 


both in liquid and dry form 

sells a limited quantity of a also 
ments, both in the bulk and in ele. 
packages. mall 


Herbicides and insecticides 


jonal 
ts art’ 


The 


ments 
also 


much in demand during the 
season. As labor becomes in th 
farmers turn more to chemica] val cate a 
killers. Insecticides are almoy 
necessary as water in making . ie: amou 
because the bugs and worms 


no signs of changing their 
habits. Since there are so ma 
ferent kinds of crops grown h 
farm chemical dealer mus 
various kinds of insecticides ; 
ration for the infestations. 


“I am not a trained entomologigt» 
said Mr. Martin, “but I’ve sure don 
a lot of hard studying to make up 
for it. I work closely with the ento- 
mologists and county agricultura) 
agent, and read everything I can. Now 
I’m gaining at least some Practica] 
knowledge of the products I sel] and 
can usually made accurate recom- 
mendations.” 


Mr. Martin had never had any bus. 
ness experience until two years ago 
when he sold his ranch and bought 
a controlling interest in the store. He 
had been a rancher near this little 
farming village of 1,800 people, which 
is located within a mile or so of the 
Oregon border. He decided that busi- 
ness might be more steady than try- 
ing to raise grass-fed cattle in an 
area where the rainfall was so yp. 
certain. 


It is a decision he has not re- 
gretted, although much of the profits 
has been put back into the busi- 
ness. He not only has an attrac. 
tive, modern store but also owns a 
large warehouse. Having this storage 
has enabled him to sell fertilizer in 
bulk form to customers in a wide 
area. He is a fertilizer distributor 
for one of the large sugar bect com- 
panies which furnishes fertilizer to 
its customers. 


“T’ve found that instead of fight- 
ing competition you can often work 
with it,” he said. “I had the storage 
and facilities here for handling large 
quantities of fertilizer, so I made a 
deal with this company. It makes us 
both money. I get paid for handling 
it, while they save the expense of 
building a warehouse and keeping an 
extra employee or two on the pay- 
roll.” 


Mr. Martin thinks his knowledge 
of the community and its people 
may have helped in building the 
business. Yet he points out that 
few people will trade with you, not 
even your personal friends, unless 
they are satisfied with the way you 
do business. For that reason, he 
tries to give every customer the 
same courteous treatment and fair 
dealing. 


eating 
ny dif- 
ere, the 
t stock 
n prepa- 


One thing that often reduces the 
volume of business in the valley is the 
cold weather that comes early and 
stays late. Many dealers make their 
profit during the growing season and 
sort of hibernate in the winter. 

Mr. Martin has a good feed bus! 
ness that lasts the year around, and 
he has worked hard in building up 4 
trade in livestock remedies and farm 
supplies. Poultry supplies and medi- 
cation also go on every month of the 
year, and this helps take the slack 
out of the cold, dull months. 

Another thing he practices is 2 
ways to stay busy. This last year he yo 
put his hobby of mechanical tinkerins in 
to good use. He started working 0" 
radios during his spare time, and S00” 
had more than he could do. . 

“Anything you can do to brin 
people to the store will help bus 
ness,” he said. “Several people wh? 
brought broken radios to me are 1 
buying other things.” 


He has several ideas about running ( 


me 


a business that seem to pay off. One 
is that people like to trade at 4 Seare 
neat place. They also like colorfu 
posters and pictures and well-ar- 
ranged displays. Mr. Martin has ca! 
ried this idea so far that one enter 
ing the store might think a profes 
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chairman of the college agronomy de- 
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“A store can get too big 
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thefimmand try to haa cultural Sciences. Idaho agricultural experiment station. 
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project will be a plant pathologist, 
working under the supervision of Dr. 
A. M. Finley, head of that depart- 
ment at the university. A man for this 
special research work is being sought. 

Hop growers recently requested the 
university conduct research on dis- 
eases, insect control, fertilization, ir- 
rigation and development of better 
cultural practices. Because of losses 
due to diseases the past several years 
that will be the first target. 

To assist in inauguration of the 
new work, the hop commission has 
made a grant of $4,000 for the first 
year. Because of the emergency nat- 
ure of the problem, special research 
funds appropriated the university by 
the last legislature also will aid in 
the work. 

“Idaho’s hop growing industry has 
enjoyed more than a decade of growth 
and prosperity and there is every in- 
dication that the Boise valley may be- 
come the major hop-producing area of 
the U.S., if we can solve the disease 
problems and maintain past produc- 
tion standards,” says Dr. Ensign. 
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Fertilizer Helps Cut 
Time to Produce 


Beef Animal 


HAYDEN, COL.—A 1,000-lb. beef 
animal can be raised on straight grass 
forage in 17 months, about half the 
time it normally takes. 

That’s what more than 150 ran- 
chers heard at the Colorado State 
University mountain meadow field 
day at the Farrington Carpenter 
ranch near Hayden. During the pro- 
gram, scientists from the Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture out- 
lined new techniques in production of 
better beef. 


“Through efforts of the Mountain . 


Meadow Research Corp., composed of 
ranchers, it has been possible for us 
to compile data which ranchers may 
use to produce a 1,000-lb. beef animal 
in about 510 days,” Forrest Willhite, 
associate agronomist, said. 

On average mountain meadows, hay 
production is about one ton per acre 
with a crude protein content of 8%. 
Research shows that good water con- 
trol, increased soil fertility and close 
management of harvest will result in 
hay yields of almost six tons per acre 
with a crude protein content of 13%. 


When water control is introduced 
and better grasses and legumes are 
established, Mr. Willhite said, beef 
production is 358 Ib. per acre. Then 
nitrogen fertilizer can be added to 
boost production to 627 Ib. per acre. 


When all the suggested skills and 
practices are combined and applied 
to a high-quality animal, the result 
is a 1,000-lb. animal in 17 months on 
8% tons of forage, he said. 

“Many ranchers report a feed re- 
quirement of 12 to 13 tons over a 
period of 33 months to produce an 
animal of this size,”” Mr. Willhite said. 
“Figuring hay at $15 a ton, the sug- 
gested methods would provide a $60 
feed bill saving.” 

Dick Jones, president of the North- 
west Colorado Mountain Meadow Re- 
search Corp., said these experiments 
point out better methods of water 
control, grass management, fertiliza- 
tion and breed improvement. The re- 
sult is more efficient beef production, 
he added. 


Farm Management Course 
Offered in California 


BERKELEY, CAL.—F arming is be- 
coming big business and modern 
farmers must learn how to be busi- 
nessmen. This is the philosophy be- 
hind a new curriculum in farm man- 
agement being offered for the first 
time this fall by the University of 
California. 

The program, under the direction of 
Dr. Roy J. Smith, is aimed not only 
at making better businessmen out of 
farmers but at providing better train- 
ed men for the many urban but agri- 
culturally related businesses. 

“A successful farmer today must 


know much more than the production 
end of farming,” Dr. Smith points out. 
“He must have a good science back- 
ground—the chemistry of fertilizers 
and plant-soil relationships, for ex- 
ample. He must also know account- 
ing, business law, and marketing tech- 
niques.” 

Recent surveys indicate that in 
California alone an immediate need 
exists for 8,000 persons in agricul- 
turally related businesses and indus- 
tries, Dr. Smith reports. These in- 
clude sales and management oppor- 
tunities in the agricultural chemical 
industry, in agricultural marketing 
and in agricultural journalism. Train- 
ing in these fields is also provided by 
the broad new curriculum. 


California School 
Gets Cash Donations 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Six cash do- 
nations totaling almost $11,750 
swelled the funds for chemical re- 
search on the campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California during August, 
according to a report of the division 
of agricultural sciences. 


The two largest for $3,000 each 
were made by Rohm & Haas Co., 
to support a study on plant diseases, 
and by Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
for studies on the mechanism of ac- 
tion of insecticides. 


Close behind was a gift for $2,750 
from the Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., 
for research on soybean varieties in- 
cluding control of the red spider. 
Fifteen hundred dollars was given by 
the Upjohn Co. for research to evalu- 
ate insecticidal properties of selected 
organic compounds; and the Cali- 
fornia Avocado Society gave $1,000 
for root rot research on avocado. 
The sixth gift was made by the A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co. in the 
amount of $500 for cooperative re- 
search program on the use of pro- 
tein bait sprays for the control of the 
walnut husk fly. 


Farm Supply Sales 


SAN FRANCISCO—Sales of farm 
supplies in California, including agri- 
cultural chemicals, during the second 
quarter of 1957 amounted to $78,739,- 
000, according to the California State 
Board of Equalization. Farm imple- 
ment dealers handled some $47,803,- 
000 worth of business during the 
three month period, April 1 to June 
30, a drop of almost 14% from the 
corresponding period in 1956, and 
farm and garden supply stores did 
$30,926,000 worth of business, increas- 
ing more than 4%. 


JOINS RED DOT 


WASHINGTON—Charles E. Cun- 
ningham, a staff member of the de- 
partment of agronomy, University of 
Maine, has joined Red Dot Foods, 
Inc., Madison, Wis. He will work on 
varietal testing, maturity studies and 
the effects of fertilizers on potatoes, 
under the direction of Frederick H. 
Stevenson, research director. 


EMPLOYEES RETIRE—Four employees of the Smith-Douglass Norfolk, Va. 
plant have retired under provisions of the company’s pension plan. Each had 
long service with the company. Left to right are, William B. Evans, Hirman 
B. Waters, Bud Vaughan, and Edward 8S. White. W. Farley Powers, company 
secretary, presented their first retirement checks. 
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regional circulation plan 
on industry happenings. 


Talks by a banker, an educator, a fertilizer technologist and ye 
tives from two other associations were featured at the eighth annual eo 
vention of the Pacific Northwest Plant Food Assn. in October. Some 05 
fertilizer industry men were on hand at the meeting which was helq at thy 
Challenger Inn, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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The California Ammonia Co. broke ground for its new 100-top. ben it s 
a-day anhydrous ammonia plant, Oct. 12. The plant will cost about 

$4.8 million and construction is expected to be completed in October, Richa: 
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Three more states, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Mississippi, were addeq te 
the list of quarantined states because of the presence of the soybean cyst 
nematode. 


The Shell Chemical Corp. nematode workship at St. Louis, brought out if 
the fact that nematodes cause “many millions of dollars” loss to crops ea¢ co fi 


year. Some 200 agriculturalists heard a panel of USDA and university scien 


tists discuss control of these soil pests in the one-day meeting. = 


Irrigated croplands need a high rate of fertilization to get optimum re! . 
turns from the added investment, the USDA stated. “Before a farmer invest os 
in supplemental irrigation, he should be willing and able to use high rates ae ; 
of fertilizer,” the department said. ed . 

The Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Conference held at Shreve- lowe! 
port, La., was told that cotton growers should pay more attention to plico ¢ 
the amount and type of fertilizer they use. George E. Smith, Univer- e the 
sity of Missouri soils expert, said that except for the cost of the ferti- Alfal 
lizer, it costs litlte more to bring a two-bale crop to harvest than t it’s 
one which produces only 300 Ib. of lint. ve it 
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Merck & Co. announced a reduced price on its product “Gibrel”, a giberel- 
lin product. The price went from $10 a gram to $4 a gram. Improvements 
in the manufacturing process and increased demand were given as reasons 


for the price change. | 


G. D. Baerman was promoted to manager of the insecticide productsiiiMied 1 


department by Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. He was formerly manager 
of field sales in the same department. 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, is prepared to go before 
Congress next January to ask for an end of corn:acreage allotment controls 
and for a reduction in the level of price supports for corn and the other basic 
crops—wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts and tobacco. It is expected that Mr. Ben- 
son’s basis for the proposal will be that corn acreage controls have demon- 
strated their ineffectiveness and should be ended. To a lesser degree he feels 
the same is true of other crops. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority reports that it produced about 
266,000 tons of nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers during the 1957 
fiscal year. 
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Treatment of crops and farm land with agricultural chemicals, especially 
by air, will probably increase rapidly in the next few years, continuing a trend 
that began at the end of World War II, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
said in a special statement. 


Sales and services rendered by aerial applicators topped $90 million in 
1956, the National Aviation Trades Assn. reported recently. The applicators 
stated that they needed a number of additional potent chemical products to 
do a more complete job, and called on the industry to continue its efforts to 
provide such materials. 


A ten year progress report on the battle against tsetse fly in 
Uganda, Africa, indicated that the pest has been beaten back so that 
only 700 square miles are now infested, as compared to some 8,200 
square miles a decade ago. Use of insecticides along river banks, 
plus cultural improvements, have been prime factors in the program. 


Dr. Willard H. Garman was appointed regional director for the National 
Plant Food Institute in the northeastern states. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the Institute’s offices in Washington, D.C. Dr. Garman has been chie! 
agronomist for the Institute for about two years and his appointment to the 
new post was the first of four to be made by the NPFTI in connection with its 
expanded educational program. 


Diamond Black Leaf Co. operations were integrated with the business 
interests of Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland. Loren P. Scoville, general man- 
ager of Diamond’s chlorinated products division, said the consolidation would 
provide better service to customers of both farm and home products. 


The Stepan Chemical Co., Chicago, acquired Ninol Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago in a $2 million deal. Ninol will operate as a division of Stepan Chem- 
ical Co. 


Work has started on a statistically designed chemical control re- 
search project sponsored by the National Plant Food Institute. The 
primary purpose is to determine whether current fertilizer sampling 
and analytical procedures are adequate. 


American Cyanamid Co. established regional offices in Chicago, Dallas. 
Los Angeles, and New York City for the sales management of all Farm and 
Home Division products. This division produces and markets a full line @ 
products for “virtually every aspect of the agricultural industry,” accordins to 
Burton F. Bowman, division director of marketing. 


Jack V. Vernon, president of the Niagara Chemical Division of the Foo 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Middleport, N.Y., was elected president of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. at its annual convention at Spring 
Lake, N.J. He succeeds Fred W. Hatch, manager of the Agricultural Chem" 
cals Division of Shell Chemical Corp., New York. The new vice president © 
NAC is Charles H. Sommer, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. Lea S. Hitch 
ner continues as the executive secretary. Some 500 persons attended the 


meeting. 
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one of the most impor- 
in Idaho, but it’s nothing 
d with a bad reputation 
a potato field. 


Alfalfa is 
it plants 

a wee 
en it shows Up 


i Ohms, extension potato 
wore for the University of 
baho, says the mere fact that the 
fafa competes with potatoes for 
n, moisture and plant food is not 
had thing about it, But alfalfa 
» the potato field is a source of 
blico potato virus. Insects take the 
irus from the alfalfa to the pota- 
pes. 

is that the entire field soon 
ae And if it happens to be 
» necrotic strain of said virus, the 
mer of the field is due for a re- 
ced yield of potatoes in the fall and 
lowered grade at marketing time. 
blico causes necrosis or flecking in- 
fe the tuber. 
Alfalfa is fine in the alfalfa field, 
t it's a good idea for farmers to 
ve it a dose of 2,4-D before they 
ow it if they intend putting it to 
tatoes following the alfalfa, Mr. 
hms said. 

* 


Fertilizers can be effectively ap- 
lied through sprinkler systems, it 
hs been determined by three re- 
archers after three years of testing 
md demonstration in San Mateo 
punty, California. 

L. J. Booher, University of Califor- 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 


for predicting nitrogen needs on Ari- 
zona soils, the soil type, amount of 
organic matter and cropping history 
of a field will aid the grower in esti- 
mating how much to apply, says Ly- 
man R. Amburgey, extension soils 
specialist for the University of Ari- 
zona. 
* 


Although Omar wheat is suscepti- 
ble to a newly developed race of smut 
that showed up this year, it is still 
the best wheat for those areas where 
smut is a problem, according to the 
University of Idaho. 

“Smut in Omar fields appeared 
when we thought we were safe from 


it,” says J. M. Raeder, plant patholo- 
gist at the university's college of agri- 
culture, “but it’s hard to find. Smut in 
Omar will probably increase in the 
next few years, but it will be one of 
our least smutty wheats for some 
time. That time will be considerably 
longer if all farmers will treat all 
seed wheat with a 40% formulation 
of hexachlorobenzene before sowing 
it. We cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of seed treatment.” 


Mr. Raeder points out that wheat 
over the Northwest was slightly 
less smutty this year than last. Fig- 
ures from a survey by the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
show that most of the samples that 
graded smutty showed less than 
1% infestation. 


Fewer samples went over that fig- 
ure than in past years. In some areas, 
however, smut in fields of Elmar, El- 
gin, Fortyfold, and Triplet varieties 
ran very high. 

Wheat yields over the entire North- 
west were above last year’s, Mr. 
Raeder says. Most areas showed an 
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increase of 8 to 10 bu. per acre over 
the 1946-1955 average. In the Craig- 
mont-Grangeville area, however, the 
yield was below normal because of 
the late, wet spring. 


Sulfur Output 


WASHINGTON — The domestic 
sulfur industry produced 439,513 long 
tons of native sulfur and 44,867 tons 
of recovered sulfur (of a purity of 
97% or greater) during June, ac- 
cording to reports of producers to the 
Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of 
the Interior. Producers’ stocks of 
native sulfur decreased slightly from 
the previous month and at the end 
of June totaled 4,086,614 tons. 


CONTROL PROGRAM 
ROCKY FORD, CAL.—An exten- 
sive program has been started in the 
Arkansas Valley to control the toma- 
to fruit worm. Four years ago the 
pest caused almost $25,000 worth of 
damage in the valley. 


it’s just. off the press..! 


Croplife’s second edition of 


BUG THE WEEK 


a dealer's manual of insect pests 


Here it is! The second edition of Croplife’s Bug of the Week in 8% x 11” 


basic. 

a ext ationist, and R. H. 
- Ben fMoroni and Bryan C. Sandlin, farm booklet form. It’s made up from reprints of the series appearing in Croplife 
feel eels — ip following during the past several months. The booklet includes 32 insect pests pic- 
pnclusions trom e studies: 


Water soluble fertilizers can be ef- tured and described—and all are in addition to the 21 which appeared in the 


Fently injected into original Bug of the Week booklet issued in 1954. 
7 bms by several methods. 
Sprinkler ferti-irrigation is easily 
‘considerable labor’ costs. over 
cially Mave considera 
ce ldedressing or broadcast applica- ORDER FOR YOURSELF, YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Clad in an attractive cover, the booklet 
is packed with accurate information 
about these insects: 


You'll find many uses for this interesting, 
factual booklet. It's ideal for use by 
salesmen, dealers—and their customers. 


Water soluble fertilizers apparent- 
}do not corrode sprinkler systems 
roviding the solution does not re- 
ain in the system for prolonged 


ion in 
cators 


cts to E 
European Corn Borer Cotton Fleahopper Corn Earworm 
: Khapra Beetle Alfalfa Caterpillar Leafhopper 
Red Flour Beetle Cowpea Curculio Gypsy Moth 


jlity for improved crop production. 


Onion Thrips Corn Rootworm Mexican Bean Beetle 


in armers should use it wisely and with 
i : . Weevil House Fly Strawberry Weevil 
: sistance from their farm advisors. eg Plant Bug Spotted Cucumber Beetle Harlequin Bug 
: The researchers said that there are Rose Chafer Stink Bug Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
. bout 6,000 acres of cropland irri- Two-Spotted Mite Yellow-Striped Armyworm Spider Mite 
; ted with portable sprinklers in San Cabbage Aphid Blow-Fly Cadelle Beetle 


fateo County. These lands, with an 


nual return of Rose Leaf Beetle White-Fringed Beetle Sweet Potato Weevil 

hem and pastures, 
thi i SINGLE COPY PRICE: 50 CENTS 


ti ders. 
Corn more than seven feet high Reduced rates quoted on quantity or 


Few this year on Colorado land 
hich could barely support pasture 
ass four years ago. 

rand Junction area farmers and 
attending the Colorado Agri- 
igi Experiment Station field day 
Aer can be accomplished with 
med land. In addition to the 
* they inspected plots of sugar 
ets, alfalfa and barley, all thriving 
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clip coupon below 


Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance 
to: Reprint Department, Croplife, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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The back cover has been left blank 
so it can be utilized by dealers and 
others for promotional purposes. 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


How to Identify 


The adult insect (shown here) is about a 
quarter-inch in length, and is distinguished 
by its slender, shiny body and easily-noted 


snout. The bug’s colors are also character-_ 


istic. The head is bluish-black, while the legs 
and middle portion of the insect are red in 
color. In the grub stage, the pest is white and 
about a third of an inch in length. It is leg- 
less in this stage, and usually fat appearing. 


Habits of the Weevil 


The sweetpotato weevil lays its eggs in small 
holes that it makes in the stems of sweet 
potato plants or directly in the potatoes them- 
selves. In about a week, the eggs hatch into 
small, white grubs which feed and grow in 
the vines or in the potatoes. In two or three 
weeks, the grub reaches its full growth. While 
it is still in the stem or potato, the grub 
changes into the pupa, or resting stage in 
which it remains for a week or more before 
the weevil emerges by eating its way out. 


Damage Done by Insect 


Sweetpotato weevils do tremendous damage 
to plants, often rendering the potato unfit for 
any kind of feed, human or animal. Grubs do 
damage by feeding within the stems, roots 


Sweet 
Potato 
Weevil 


and potatoes. Small holes in groups on the 
surface of the potatoes are either feeding 
marks or holes made by females in laying 
their eggs. Roots and tubers of sweet potato 
plants may be honeycombed by numerous 
grubs which leave tunnels filled with excre- 
ment. When weevily potatoes are cut open, 
the grub-made tunnels can be seen, often with 
grubs or pupae still in them. Sweetpotatoes 
thus infested have a bitter taste and are 
totally unfit for food. 


Control of Sweetpotato Weevil 


Cultural practices rate high in control of this 
pest, but a number of pesticidal products are 
available to do the job. (Experiment Stations 
and county agents in the half-dozen or more 
southern states in which the weevil occurs, 
can provide accurate information on materials 
to use, amounts, and methods of application.) 
If infestation is light, rotation of crops will 
deprive the pest of its food supply for a year 
which is said to eradicate it. Sweetpotatoes 
should not be grown anywhere within an area 
extending from 1% mile to 1 mile from any 
known infestation. Destruction of plant resi- 
dues on an infested field is another recom- 
mended practice. Federal and state quaran- 
tines prohibit the transfer of sweetpotatoes 
from an infested area. 


Illustration of Sweet Potato Weevil furnished Croplife through courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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NITROGEN 


USS NITROGEN 


You can help your Western farmer friends with 
their Fall fertilizer programs by recommending 
USS Nitrogen Fertilizers now. USS Ammonium 
Nitrate, USS Ammonium Sulfate and USS An- 
hydrous Ammonia can help you build greater 
fertilizer tonnage. 

Springtime is busy-time for farmers. Fall fer- 
tilizing gets a needed job done and gives them 
extra time when Spring work piles up. In addi- 
tion, you usually have a more complete selec- 
tion in the Fall. Farmers who wait until Spring 


USS NITROGEN 


for fall fertilization 


to do their buying often find popular fertilizers 
sold out. 

As you know, you are not alone under the sign 
of USS. You are backed up with a widespread 
Western promotion: radio, billboards, direct mail, 
local newspapers, magazines, state farm papers, 
dealer signs, banners and other selling aids. 

Add your own sales efforts to these and you 
will be well-repaid at harvest time... by greater 
yields for your farmer customers and repeat 
orders for you next Spring. 


FERTILIZERS 
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BANKER'S VIEWPOINT . . . 


Farm Money Loaners Require 
Good Soil Fertility Plans 


By Elroy Nelson* 
Vice President and Economist 
First Security Corporation 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Few programs in agriculture have 
more significance to the bank than 
does the program of soil fertility. Ad- 
mittedly, this statement needs some 
defense. Certainly, any one of the 
government programs: the soil bank, 
reclamation, and irigation, price prob- 
lems and trends in utilization of crops 
and livestock, soil conservation, might 
be listed as the most important single 
phases depending on the individual’s 
viewpoint. Admittedly, all of these 
programs are of vital significance to 
the farmers, to agriculture as a 
group, to wholesale and retail trade 
in the marketing centers. But, viewed 
from the standpoint of productivity 
per unit of labor as applied to this 
year’s production or to economic 
growth itself, soil fertility, as a prob- 
lem, must be considered as the most 
important single factor. 

In terms of individual farms, add- 
ing plant food to the soil means cor- 
recting the mistakes of the past such 
as mining the soil or removing with- 
out replacing plant nutrients. Actual- 
ly, for a given year, the addition of 
the proper amount of the plant nu- 
trients can correspond to the better 
farm practices such as selecting bet- 
ter type feeders for the feed lot or 
the purchase of certified seed. These 
are significant “security” for borrow- 
ing from the bank. 


Commercial fertilizer from min- 
erals is relatively new in the Inter- 
mountain and Northwest regions. 
And, the progress in the past 10 
years, both from the standpoint of 
production and utilization, has had 
greater growth than in the entire 
previous 100 years’ history. And, 
yet, we are aware there is much 
more to be learned about plant 
food: when, where, and how much 
plant food must be added under a 
given set of conditions. We are also 
aware that there is a great deal 
more knowledge accumulated than is 
now used, knowledge from the lab- 
oratory, from the experiment sta- 
tions, from the individual farmers’ 
records. 


From time to time various “guesti- 
mates” have been made as to the 
amount of plant food we should be 
adding to the soil in order to maintain 
fertility. Except in a few and rather 
rare instances, we are not as yet add- 
ing the proper quantities because we 
do not know with the desired accur- 
acy the amount needed. 


Ten years ago use of mineral fer- 


tilizer in New Jersey was greater than 
the total used in the eight mountain 
states. In that same year North Caro- 
lina consumed more fertilizer than the 
entire 11 western states. That pat- 
tern has changed significantly. Cali- 
fornia, for example, now consumes 
almost as much fertilizer as does 
North Carolina and is third among 
the states following North Carolina 
and Florida. 

Ten years ago, Idaho used 5 47 Ib. 
N.P.K. to the plowable acre, Wash- 
ington 6.63 lb., Oregon 8.10 Ib., and 
Utah 6.02 Ib. In 1956 approximate 
poundage per plowable acre had in- 
creased to 9 Ib. in Utah, 10 in Idaho, 
14 in Washington and 16 in Oregon. 
We’re probably approaching one fifth 
of the needs on plowable land. This 
does not include the irrigated pasture, 
the tremendous acreage of dry range, 
or the forested grazing lands most of 
which have yet to be considered in 
fertilizer programs. 


* From address delivered at Pacific N 
pom. meeting, Sun Valley 
ct. 


The bank is increasingly aware of 
a number of changing patterns in 
agriculture. The obvious ones are the 
increase in size of farms and the effi- 
ciency of those farms to the increase 
in prices of farm land, due princi- 
pally to increased size and also the 
increase in farm debt, the demand 
and needs for credit. 


Today’s farm, using Idaho as an 
example, has a greater investment 
per owner and/or worker than does 
industry. In 1957 the average in- 
vestment or value of land and build- 
ings per farm in Idaho is just over 
$33,000. This is 25% above the na- 
tional average. In Utah, Washington 
and Oregon on a statewide basis, 
investment per farm is just slightly 
lower. In 1945, according to the 

agriculture census, the average in- 
vestment per farm in Idaho was 
$12,000; in 1950 some $22,000. To- 
day the 55,000 tractors, 40,000 
trucks, 47,000 cars on Idaho farms, 
plus other equipment from grain 
harvesters to hay balers, fertilizer 
spreaders and milking machines 
average some $14,000 per farm. 
This means total average invest- 
ment in land, buildings and equip- 
ment is in excess of $47,000 per 
farm. 


A comparison with industry of in- 
vestment per worker (including op- 
erator) on the farm is somewhat 
more difficult. One half of Idaho’s 
farm operators also work off the farm 
at least some time in the year. A con- 
siderable part of farm labor is family 
and seasonal, and reached a peak 
above 90,000 in the harvest season. 
But, estimates of full-time operators 
and proportionate full-time employees 
can be made. The approximate in- 
vestment in land, buildings and equip- 
ment per employee (and operator) on 
Idaho’s farms is just above $26.000 
or some $4,000 more than in industry 
in the nation; some $3,000 higher than 
industry in Idaho, higher than the 
investment per worker in steel, slight- 
ly lower than investment in chemi- 
cals. 


Investments High 


A major factor in the increased 
application of capital includes the 
programs associated directly and in- 
directly with soil conservation: the 
land leveling, lining of canals, drain- 
age, re-seeding, sprinkler irrigation 
and adding humus to the soil. All of 
these are significant factors. In the 
next eight years we expect to see ad- 
ditional significant application of 
capital to farming. And the funds for 
this will come from individual farm- 
er’s savings, from financial institu- 
tions—certainly including commercial 
banks — and from various other 
sources. Production per man hour on 
the farm is expected to increase even 
more. 


The increased size of farms, the 
requirements for commercial credit 
are one reason for special interest of 
the banks in agriculture finance. It 
is perhaps also significant that in 
the states in this region, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Utah, plus 
California, Arizona and Nevada, we 
have statewide branch banking sys- 
tems. The banks are sufficiently 
large, except in very rare instances, 
to finance the agricultural needs of 
the farmer, the distributor, and the 
producer of commercial fertilizer. 
The unit banks in many of the agri- 
culture areas also seem to be doing 
a very good job in financing the 
current expense needs of agricul- 
ture including fertilizer. 


Although changes in banking are 
much less dramatic than are those in 
chemical fields, certainly in fertilizer, 
banks today must at least have a 


working knowledge of all changes in 
economic patterns within their area 
or regions. Or, at least those banks 
must have some individual who knows 
sources of information and how to 
use such sources. While the local 
manager is expected to be rather well 
informed on his own territory, he is 
becoming increasingly dependent on 
agricultural specialists who serve 
given territories. These men, in turn, 
have close relationships to extension 
services, agricultural economics, and 
experiment stations of the colleges. 
They maintain rather excellent li- 
braries including the college bulletins 
from their own and_ surrounding 
states, as well as the professional and 
trade publications from the Plant 
Food Institute, Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, Anhydrous Ammonia Institute, 
Potash Institute, and others. 


The policy of the banks throughout 


the region is to accept recommenda- 
tions from the colleges as correct and 
to finance the farmer for whatever 
he may need assuming he is an ac- 
ceptable credit risk. Actually, fertil- 
izer loans are considered the best 
type of loans made by the banks to 
agriculture. They are less risky than 
almost all other loans. They are usu- 
ally accompanied by a _ workable 
farm budget. Such loans are made for 
the purpose of increasing quality, 
even more than quantity of produc- 
tion. Moreover, they build up the fer- 
tility, increase the value of the farm 
and, in many instances, the chattel 
used as security. 


Loan Terms Vary 


Fundamentally, commercial bank 
credit is extended for short periods of 
time. Such credit is extended to the 
wholesaler, retailer, or farmer for his 
current operations. The loan will be 
repaid during the year; at some time 
in the year, the farmer will be out 
of current debt. At least he will have 
paid off that particular loan. This, of 
course, is a generalization and simply 
basic. There are term loans extending 
beyond one year for various farm im- 
provements. There are equipment 
loans requiring 2% years credit or 
more. But, the most important base, 
excepting only mortgage loans, is the 
loan repaid in the year. 


The bank expects payment for 
fertilizer loans to be made at the 
time the crop is harvested or mar- 
keted. This is usually a loan made 
in early spring (possibly arranged 
for the previous fall) with repay- 
ment of the loan expected at the 
time of harvest and/or sale of the 
crop, usually within some six 
months. 


For potatoes, where most are sold 
after the first of the year, the loan 
would be made for more than six 
months. There are, however, two dis- 
tinct changes to this. One is the re- 
sult of application of fertilizer in the 
fall, the second is the knowledge 
that some fertilizer has considerable 
residual effect beyond the first year’s 
crop and payment terms are, at times, 
extended. This applies especially to 
areas, new or run down, where appli- 
cation of fertilizer is extensive and 
intensive; cover crops are significant 
the first year. 

Considerabl quantities of credit are 
supplied to the farmer, to the distri- 
butor, and in fact, to the producer. 
Almost another category is the credit 
supplied producing companies which 
contract certain crops from farmers. 
These companies supply the fertilizer, 
finance it at the bank by assignment 
or guarantee, and deduct the cost of 
fertilizer before paying the producer 
for his contract crops. These are 
usually ten-twelve-month loans. The 
oldest of these types is associated 
primarily with the sugar beet com- 
panies. But, this is extended some- 
what into potatoes, even to vegeta- 
bles, to a limited extent to fruit. 
Loans are usually secured by a lien 
on the crop or some other form of 
chattel. Some are unsecured, only 
rarely is the demand note used for 
such loans in this region. 


Perhaps the most significant item 


| productivity per man hour or unit 


that has developed over th 
years on farm loans is 
budget. This is a budget pr 
the individual farmer (with th 
bank’s help) outlining the year’s . 
seasonal needs. For example, ho mal 
need to borrow $35,000 ay, ay 
year. But, in what mont 
require the credit, wh 
sources of repayment? 


Budget Loans 


To illustrate for a given farm: The 
total credit of $35,000 is not neegeg 
at one time; the maximum amount of 
credit is $18,000. In Preparing the 
farm budget fertilizer loans are jig. 
ed in a rather prominent place. And 
significantly, such items as fertilizer 
are listed in the budget not Only for 
those who grow crops, but to an in. 
creasing extent for livestock pro- 
ducers for use on hay, irrigated Das- 
ture, and to a limited extent, to date 
on dry land pasture. ; 

The farmer through the distributor 
of fertilizer or the county agent, js 
generally well informed as to the ree. 
ommended practices applying to his 
area and to his crops. In some ip. 
stances, however, the bank’s agricul. 
ture representatives supply the farm. 
er with recommendations from the 
colleges. In many instances they have 
suggested an increase in the use of 
fertilizer, a shift in the type or time 
of application. As reported by our 
agriculture men, as a typical example, 
in a relatively large farm loan there 
appears an item of $4,000 out of a 
total loan of $30,000. This fertilizer 
loan is even listed by crops—so much, 
at least in dollars—for sugar beets, for 
grain, for potatoes, for hay with por- 
tions of the loan repaid from those 
particular crop marketings. 


e Past few 
the farm 
e€pared by 


during the 
hs does he 
at are the 


Numerous field visits are made 
to those who have loans as well as 
to those other farmers who are not 
borrowers. Reports are prepared as 
to the method the farmer is follow- 
ing, the predetermined practices in- 
cluding the application of fertilizer. 
This is all part of that loan history. 
This farm budget is a matter of 
permanent record followed year 
after year and the previous year's 
history can be of great value in 
amending or improving farm opera- 
tions including fertilizer use and 
application—correcting mistakes of 
the past, capitalizing on knowledge 
gained. 


We are aware, today, that one of 
the big developments in fertilizer is to 
increase the quality of the product, 
not just the quantity. This also means 
to increase the net income or the 


cost. We are well aware that many 
products are marketed on the basis 
of quality, the protein content of 
wheat, or of alfalfa. We are aware 
of the excellent job done by some 
feed lots, certainly those associated 
closely with sugar factories, by the 
flour millers, by the vegetable proc- 
essors, potato groups, and fruit pro- 
ducer associations in increasing quall- 
ty, protein content, color, seed, ete. 
These farm organizations are inter 
ested in quality. 


Fertilizer Use Expands 


For example, the report from 3 
feedlot is that protein content of hay 
of a given area is lower or decreasing 
with indications that something 
should be done, mostly fertilizer. This 
is significant to the bank in the Pro 
ducing area. The banks are as vitally 
interested in this as are the farmers 
themselves. 

There remains a great deal more 
work to be done, more use of knowl- 
edge already gained and the aaaiting 
of more knowledge. In the past 7 
years application of fertilizer . 
Idaho, as measured by some genera" 
statistics, shows the over-all averag™ 
has increased from 5 Ib. to the ae 
able acre to slightly over 11 |b; 
Utah from 5 to 9; in Washingt’ 
from 10 to 14; and in Oregon [rol 
11 to 16. These are general, statew! 


averages. 
The best guestimate is that w! 
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s we are now using about 
e fertilizer we could well 
_ Many of the older areas 


bed more P 


ar’s he application on irrigated 
muy have hardly touched the dry 
and certainly haven’t even 
es he i ked at forested land, both for tim- 
© thefim—, and grazing. All of these offer 


s to banks, to the producers, 
ae and users of plant food. 
We have only begun in the use of 
bi] tests to determine relative quan- 
ties of plant foods and specific needs. 
nks in many areas have established 
rellent programs in cooperation 
ith the agriculture colleges to pro- 
ide soil tests. The banks supply the 


testing equipment, the colleges 
ly chemical (and physical) analyses. 


creat deal more can be done in 
5 


an in. 

oe is direction and the state bank as- 
d pas. pciations, at least the agriculture 
) date mmittees of the associations of all 


ur of these states, are considering 


ibutor such services or of extend- 
ent, j g them. 

e v6 Banks feel this is just a beginning 
to his trying to learn and use techniques 


at have already been developed. 


ne in a 

sricyl.Mamput, the banks are also raising fur- 
farm- er questions. Admittedly, soil tests 
quick and easy and generally 
y have ceptable, but fall somewhat short 


providing all of the data needed on 
lant food availability in the soil. 


r time 

y our e foliation tests prepared at most 
ample, Immmolleges have been adding to the 
there mnowledge in this field. 


We are aware that questions have 
been raised about the theory of the 
ability of plants to utilize the min- 
erals that are in the soil. For ex- 
ample, most soil tests indicate 
there is no need for potassium in 
our mountain and most western 
soils. It’s reflected in fertilizer rec- 
ommendations from agriculture ex- 
periment stations in Colorado, Ari- 
zona, Utah and Washington, and in 
many reports from California and 
Oregon. However, reports prepared 
in California and Utah, the latter 
from research at the Brigham 
Young University, show that by the 
Aspergillus niger test, some Utah 
and California soils show a marked 
response to potassium fertilizer. 
This is not confined to celery pro- 
ducing areas. 


There is a great deal more to be 
earned. We no longer say sulfur is 
iot important in our mineral soils. 
fe are aware of the problems of the 
race elements and the need for these 
n animal feed. My point is this, we 
want to use all knowledge available 
0 recommend the best possible prac- 
ices. We want to suggest further 
ests and research to improve possible 
recommendations that might be made. 
There are a few additional sug- 
Bestions. The farmer perhaps needs 
some farm maps to accompany his 
budget and farm planning programs. 
lese maps (overlay of cellophane) 
might show when, what plant food 
Nas applied, and in what form— 
‘quid, or as a single plant food or 
ombination—sulfate or nitrate form 
of nitrogen, super, treble ammoniat- 
* or liquid phosphate. What were 
he results? 

| Incidentally, the banks could well 
se such data. With minor exceptions, 
pest bankers are willing to learn 
tom you and others—and to teach. 


Hooker to Build 


ew Research Center 


AGARA FALLS, N.Y.—Construc- 
the Hooker Research Center 
in ac Island, N.Y., is to begin 
he ‘October, it is announced to- 
hed Bjarne Klaussen, president of 
Pall * Electrochemical Co., Niagara 

‘| N.Y. The initial facilities will 


be 
leted by late 1958 or early 


Costing 
€ new 
for about 
pany, h 
pl 
of 


“pproximately $3,500,000, 
enter will provide space 
200 personnel. The com- 
ovevern, envisions and is 
& for considerable expansion 


the facilities 
S in the rs 
Mr. Klaussen pl years ahead, 


James A. Stanphill 


James 9. Stanphill 
Named IMC Plant Food 


District Sales Head 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. has announced the 
appointment of James Q. Stanphill as 
district sales manager for the Flor- 
ence, Ala., district of the Plant Food 
Division. Mr. Stanphill succeeds B. V. 
Bender, who recently retired under 
the company’s pension plan after 44 
years of service with IMC. 


Mr. Stanphill, a native of Franklin 


B. V. Bender 


County, Alabama, joined Internation- 
al immediately after his graduation 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in 1953. He worked in sales in the 
Cullman, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., 
territories until 1956, when he be- 
came assistant district sales manager 
of the Florence district, made up of 
northern Alabama and two tiers of 
counties in Tennessee north of the 
Alabama line. 

Mr. Bender, who had been district 
sales manager since soon after his 
employment by International in 1913, 
continues to make his home at Flor- 
ence. 


American Potash 
Opens New District 
Office in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. has opened 
a new district office here, covering 
outlets in Ohio, eastern Indiana, 
southern Michigan and Kentucky. 


Chester A. Lawton, who has been 
with AP&CC since 1950 as district 
representative in the midwestern 
area, has been appointed manager of 
the new district office, which is lo- 
cated at 12 N. 3rd St. in Columbus. 


Opening of the office is part of a 
territorial realignment begun three 
years ago by AP&CC to accommo- 
date the company’s greatly increased 
sales in recent years, according to 
William J. F. Francis, AP&CC vice 
president in charge of sales. 


“To handle expanded sales during 
the past five years, we’ve enlarged 
the sales staff from 13 to 34 men,” 
Mr. Francis*said, “and we plan a 
continued increase in the next few 
years.” 

Mr. Lawton will be in charge of 
all company product sales in the new 
territory under the direction of A. J. 
Dirksen and E. M. Kolb, eastern 
general sales managers of AP&CC’s 
industrial chemicals division and 
heavy chemicals division, respective- 


ly. 


Monsanto Sales, 


Earnings Show Gain 


ST. LOUIS—Sales for the first nine 
months of 1957 for Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. and its domestic and Cana- 
dian subsidiaries amounted to $436,- 
790,000, an increase of 7% over the 
sales of $407,381,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1956. 

Earnings were $30,974,000, equal to 
$1.44 a share on the 21,465,813 
shares now outstanding. For the same 
period last year, on 21,446,461 shares 
outstanding last Dec. 31, the amounts 
were $28,813,000 and $1.35, respec- 
tively. Third quarter sales in 1957 
were $139,644,000, an increase of 
10% over sales of $127,124,000 for 
the same quarter in 1956. 

Net income for the third quarter 
of 1957 was $8,810,000, equal to 41¢ 
a share, which compares with $6,- 


838,000, or 32¢ a share, for the same 
quarter of 1956. 

Net income of the consolidated 
companies, together with Monsanto’s 
proportionate share of the undistrib- 
uted income of its domestic 50% 
owned associated companies, was 
$37,943,000 for the first nine months 
of 1957, compared with net income 
of $31,710,000 for the first three 
quarters of 1956. The 50% owned 
companies of Monsanto are the 
Chemstrand Corp., Mobay Chemical 
Co. and Shawinigan Resins Corp. 

Monsanto’s equity in undistributed 
earnings of the domestic associated 
companies was 33¢ a share for the 
first nine months of 1957, compared 
with 13¢ for 1956. 


SOIL JUDGING CONTEST 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A statewide 
Oregon soil judging contest is sched- 
uled at Tillamook Nov. 20 with cash 
awards offered the best two-man 
teams from among more than 300 
Oregon soil conservation district su- 
pervisors. Arthur King, Oregon State 
College soil conservation specialist in 
charge of contest arrangements, says 
it will be a first of its kind in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is sponsored by 
the board of directors of the Oregon 
Association of Soil Conservation dis- 
tricts and Pacific Supply Cooperative. 
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National Potash to 
Handle Eymann 


Granulation Process 


NEW YORK—National Potash Co. 
has been licensed to make the Ey- 
mann process of batch granulating 
available to the fertilizer industry, 
according to an announcement made 
by William B. Porterfield, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of National. 
The process, said to be the first suc- 
cessful one to produce granular ma- 
terials in batch, was developed by 
Lewis Eymann, president and co- 
owner of the North-Ag Chemical and 
Supply Co., Forest City, Iowa. 


Two plants have been utilizing 
this process for almost a year, one 
starting in November, 1956, and the 
other in January of this year. Both 
plants report that their products 
have good quality both from the 
standpoint of granularity and stor- 
ability. 


Production rates, in one-ton mix- 
ers, ranged from 12 to 20 tons an 
hour, depending on the grade, it is 
reported. Grades ranged from 3-12- 
12 to 5-20-20 to 10-10-10. 

Mr. Porterfield, in commenting on 
the process, says that National Pot- 
ash is offering it as a service to the 
fertilizer industry. ‘“National’s tech- 
nical service staff will assist in in- 
stalling the process, and appropriate 
arrangements will be made with re- 
spect to patent rights for the mutual 
protection of all concerned,” he said. 


California Chemical 
Employment Shows Gain 


SAN FRANCISCO — Employment 
in the chemical manufacturing indus- 
try was up again in August to a 
new high for the month in California. 

The bureau of labor statistics of 
the State Department of Industrial 
Relations estimated an average of 
39,500 wage and salary workers turn- 
ing out all kinds of chemicals, an 
increase of 100 from the previous 
month, and 1,100 from August of the 
year before. 

Earnings of the production work- 
er segment had also risen more than 
$3 a week on the average between 
the two Augusts — from $95.65 to 
$98.90. Average hourly earnings had 
moved up from $2.28 to $2.40, and 
the work week was down during 
that month from 42 hours to 41.3. 

In the Los Angeles- Long Beach 
Metropolitan area the division found 
an estimated 21,500 wage and sal- 
ary workers in August, a rise from 
21,300 twelve months before. In the 
San Francisco Bay area the increase 
between August of last year and Au- 
gust, 1957, was from 12,100 work- 
ers to 12,600, or together accounting 
for all but 5,400 of the state’s total. 

There were 700 additional em- 
ployees in San Jose, 400 in the San 
Diego area, leaving 4,300 scattered 
throughout the state. 
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CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Type or print your ad below and mail with check or money order to CROPLIFE, P, O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Rate 15¢ per word, minimum charge $2.25, for regular set- 
solid ads. Count six words for signature. Add 20c for handling replies if ad is keyed 
care this publication. Rate for Situations Wanted ads 10c a word, $1.50 minimum. Dis- 
play or ‘*boxed"' ads $10 per column inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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WESTERN AG CHEM GROUP 


(Continued from page 1) 


or two, as contrasted to commercial 
operations of much larger extent. 


The speakers told their western 
audience that the biggest volume 
of pesticides in the areas surveyed, 
is sold through dealers. They point- 
ed out that although some of these 
practices might differ with the far 
west in the matter of distribution, 
the basic motivations as to whom 
influences the farmer to buy, are 
similar. 


Farmers’ attitudes are formed 
through community standing, the 
speakers said, based on a system of 
values in the locality in which a given 
farmer lives. This has a bearing on 
the speed with which adoption of a 
certain practice is,achieved as the 
last of several steps leading up to 
final adoption. 

These steps, the speakers said, are 
first the awareness stage, in which 
the grower learns about a product or 
practice, but lacks details other than 
mere knowledge that it exists. 

Later, the information stage comes 
wherein the farmer learns more about 
the product, develops a little interest 
in it, and seeks more facts as to how 
it works. It is in this stage, the so- 
ciologists said, that the farmer begins 
to see the possibility of the product’s 
usefulness. 


After having gone this far in his 
toying with the general idea, he be- 
gins to think more in terms of eval- 

-uation, weighing the alternatives 

involved, and considering how the 
new idea might work in his speci- 
fic case. He then takes the step of 
deciding to make a trial and seeing 
for himself without risking much of 
an investment. 


In the trial stage, he studies the 
product and its use under his own 
conditions, looking at it critically still 
trying to decide whether he should 
adopt the idea on a full scale. The de- 
cision to adopt a practice is compli- 
cated by knowledge that once a com- 
mitment is made for adoption, the 
farmer can hardly back up and 
change his mind. 

The speakers indicated that original 
awareness of a product came mostly 
from mass media of various types. 
Second in importance, as indicated by 
the surveys, were government exten- 
sion workers, and next, the influence 
of neighbors and friends. Last on the 
list came salesmen and dealers, they 
said. 

Information on the product, once 
the farmer had become aware of it, 
was listed in the following order, ac- 
cording to the survey results: 1) mass 
media; 2) government agencies; 3) 
neighbors and friends; 4) salesmen. 

When it came to evaluation of the 
product or practice, the speakers re- 
ported that the order changed to put 
neighbors in first place, with govern- 
ment agencies, mass media and sales- 
men following in that order. The rea- 
son for this, it was pointed out, lay in 
the fact that farmers like to talk over 
mutual problems and seek each oth- 
er’s opinions on how a practice might 
work. 

The same principle holds in the 
trial stage and the adoption stage, in 
both of which the neighbors play an 
important part in the final decision. 


A study of the general type of 
farmer classified as the “innovator,” 
showed him how to operate a large 
farm, to possess high status in the 
community with an old established 
family background; active in com- 
munity affairs. He has developed 
contacts beyond the immediate area 
where he lives, thus giving him a 
broader horizon of thinking than 
many of his neighbors. 


The innovator is also likely to seek 
information beyond the borders of his 
immediate community, often by-pass- 
ing even the county agent to contact 


various authorities at the state col- 
lege or the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The early adopters, described as 
being the first in the community to 
take on new ideas, are usually the 
younger farmers with better educa- 
tions than most of their neighbors. 
These men participate in various so- 
cial activities in the community and 
are likely to be prominent in the af- 
fairs of local cooperatives or various 
agencies. They take and read more 
bulletins issued by the state and fed- 
eral agencies, and are always on the 
lookout for any practice that might 
result in better profits through effi- 
ciency and lower production costs. 

In varying degrees below the early 
adopters, were listed the “early ma- 
jority,” the “majority,” and lastly, 
the “non-adopters.” 

The early majority group, Drs. 
Bohlen and Beal said, are of medium 
stature in the sociological-economic 
setup of their communities, but they 
read more bulletins and farm maga- 
zines, attend more agricultural meet- 
ings than do the average farmers. At 
the same time, they are a little be- 
hind the innovators in adoption of new 
ideas. 


In contrast to these, are the 
farmers making up the majority, 
who are older, having a little less 
education and less social standing 
and who take only minor interest 
in community affairs. They are also 
characterized by their failure to 
read many farm papers and bulle- 
tins. 


At the bottom of the heap are the 
non-adopters who steadfastly refuse 
to accept new ideas even if they have 
been tried and chosen by the rest of 
the community. Their associations are 
almost entirely among relatives of the 
same general makeup as themselves, 
and as the speakers put it, they “get 
together on Sunday picnics and pool 
their ignorance.” 

In answer to a question from the 
floor, the sociologists said that the 
percentage of farmers classified as in- 
novators would be about 4%; early 
adopters, 6%; early majority, 13%, 
and majority, 60%. The non-adopters 
would comprise about 17% of the to- 
tal, they said: 

William A. Harvey, University of 
California, Davis, an authority on 
weed control, discussed the ‘“Econom- 
ic Aspects of Controlling Unwanted 
Vegetation.” Developing his theme, 
Mr. Harvey pointed out the heavy 
losses suffered by California’s agri- 
culture from the presence of weeds. 
Dryland crops in the state suffer 
losses of around $10 million, while 
irrigated lands are hurt to the ex- 
tent of $163 million, he reported. 
Weeds also use prodigal amounts of 
moisture, he said, totaling some 400,- 
000 acre-feet of water which he re- 
minded, is expensive business. 


In the face of all these losses at- 
tributed to weeds, Mr. Harvey 
pointed out that efforts toward con- 
trol of this unwanted vegetation is 
relatively small. He suggested that 
there should be more information 
available as to the amount and 
kinds of weed research being con- 
ducted currently, how much money 
is being devoted to these projects, 
and the number of men involved 
in it. 


Weed losses in specific crops were 
outlined by Mr. Harvey, with special 
emphasis being laid on the contrast 
between the losses and the relatively 
small amounts of money being spent 
for pesticides to reduce them. Cali- 
fornia suffers from $250 million to 
$333 million loss from weeds each 
year, and spends only about 3% on 
efforts to control them by chemical 
means. 

Mr. Harvey presented statistical 
evidence of the job to be done in weed 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


SAN MATEO, CAL.—Officers elect- 
ed at the meeting of the Western Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Assn. here Oct. 
7-8, were announced as follows: 

Ivor Burden, United Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Cal., president; Tom Cas- 
tle, A. L. Castle Chemical Co., Moun- 
tain View, Cal., vice president; and 
Charles O. Barnard, San Jose, Cal., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Burden succeeds A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, American Cyanamid Co., as 
president, and Mr. Barnard was re- 
elected to the position of secretary- 
treasurer. 


control in California, by stating that 
with 100 million acres of land, some 
10 million acres are farm land, seven 
million of which are under irrigation. 

An additional 25 million acres com- 
prise barren and desert lands, but 
weed control can be practiced there 
to some extent, economically. An- 
other 25 million acres are in forests, 
which are in need of brush and vege- 
tation control; 27 million acres in 
brush lands which could well be re- 
claimed for economic use; and 10 
million acres in grass range lands 
which present a veritable frontier to 
rid them of poisonous weeds and 
other unwanted growth. 


So far as weed control is con- 
cerned, Mr. Harvey said, we have 
“just been tinkering around” with 
these 100 million cares. He said that 
weed control is larger than agricul- 
ture itself, with railroads, public 
utilities, fire districts, city engin- 
eers, park superintendents, federal 
lands and even the army and navy 
having strong interests in weed con- 
trol. 


The speaker urged the industry 
people present to learn all they pos- 
sibly can about their respective prod- 
ucts; their methods of killing plants; 
whether they are absorbed via the 
plant’s leaves, or roots; and how spe- 
cific the herbicide might be for cer- 
tain species. He said that weed con- 
trol study is a job for scientists- 
trained in plant physiology, and fur- 
ther, that such scientists should test 
their herbicidal products under west- 
ern climatic conditions if the mate- 
rial is to be used in that area. 

A definite sales program is needed 
to reach full potentials, with demon- 
strations and service playing a promi- 
nent part in the process. He said that 
pre-emergent products are hard to 
sell, as are soil sterilants, since farm- 
ers want to be able to see what is 
happening. “They are reluctant to pay 
for killing weeds that aren’t up yet,” 
he said. Some farmers, -he declared, 
think along the line of “maybe this 
won’t be a bad weed year... we'll 
wait and see.” 


Mr. Harvey condemned the cut- 
ting of prices in order to gain an 
edge over competition. “Cut prices 
can trap a farmer as well as the 
industry,” he said. “If there’s not 
enough profit in selling a product 
to allow for service, then the user 
is not likely to get first class results 
and will cease to be a good custo- 
mer.” 


Allen B. Lemmon, chief of the bu- 
reau of plant industry, California 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, told his audience of the 
activities of the state’s pest detection 
programs. These are set up to halt 
the entry of plant disease and insects 
into the state, he said, and have thus 
far been effective in this endeavor. 

During August this year, he report- 
ed, some 582,692 cars were inspected, 
and in these were found 8,786 lots of 
plant material carrying 882 lots of 
insects; 332 lots of plant diseases, and 
36 lots of weeds. Insect pests thus in- 
tercepted included a number of poten- 
tially serious ones not now a factor 
in California agriculture: boll weevil, 
plum curculio; sweet potato weevil; 
citrus white fly; lesser snow scale; 
European corn borer and apple mag- 


got. This work is carried ,);; thr 

the cooperative efforts the St 
Department of Agricultiyo 
agricultural commissioners, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 7 

Mr. Lemmon gave a bricf history 
other insect pests and theiy control} 
California. The Mexican bean be a 
was eradicated from the state at 
having been discovered jn Vented 
County, but there is a constant threa 
from various fruit flies which are be 
ing guarded against continually, Fore 
most in this category is the Mexicg 
fruit fly which could cause great oo, 
nomic loss if it should become esta} 
lished in the state. 

The melon fly and Orienta] frui 
fly are presently in Hawaii, he Said 
and every effort is being mag 
through cooperating agencies 44 
guard against its entry. 


The melon fly was once found in 
the Los Angeles area, he said, anq 
action Was immediate to determine 
whether others were present also, 
Five thousand traps were set up in 
a 5-mile radius of the spot, and 
2,500 traps were set further away. 
All were watched closely, but no 
more of the flies were found ang 
the threat faded. Should the melon 
fly become populous, it would at. 
tack melons, Cantaloupes, cucum- 
bers, squashes, pumpkins and beans, 
Control would have been difficult 
and costly, Mr. Lemmon said. 


Hall scale, first found in 1934 nea 
Chico, Cal., survived early attemptd 
to eradicate it, but now a cooperative 
effort between Federal and State 
agencies shows promise of ridding the 
state of the pest. 

Another expensive pest found in the 
state and now thought to be unde 


WHAT’S THEIR LINE? This bit ° 
fun is a preview from a series of 1 
tionwide dealer meetings to be held 
later this year by California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. to spark Ortho sales 
in 1958. Lou Czufin, Ortho’s advertis- 
ing manager, is shown with a lad) 
from outer space, Paula Lane. Home 
and garden specialists from Calspry* 
marketing department and merchan- 
dising and advertising divisions op 
cently completed a swing of 13 U.° 
cities where they discussed 1958 mer 
chandising plans with Ortho distribt- 
tors. Mr. Czufin and the team of home 
and garden specialists will present the 


merchandising plan to the dealers a 
year. 
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j e khapra beetle which 
trol ved in Tulare County in 
3 put thought to have been in the 
since 1946. Mr. Lemmon report- 
ar wt to date some 300 warehouses 
— fumigated, setting a record 
= 95 million cubic feet of space 
} 
eated. 
> aft weed control, Mr. 
ental iterated its importance by 
throgfmmat weed control should be exercise 
are be the farm, rather than attempting 
' separate weed seeds from grain in 


ppminals. 


g out that ee 
‘fornia represents far more 
dem actual value of products 
raised and sold, the speaker re- 
inded his audience that many 
ther enterprises were also depen- 
jent upon agriculture and that the 
machinery sold, the cars, trucks, 
and tractors all help to boost the 


Pointin 


~ peneral economy of the state. 
rmine “The more we can help the farmer 
also. MB control pests, the better he can do 


up in 


is job and be prosperous,” Mr. Lem- 
» and 


on concluded. 


away, In a talk on nematodes and the ap- 
ut no cation of nematocides, Dr. M. W. 
len, University of California at 
melon 


berkeley, discussed the complicated 
icture of nematodes and their con- 
ol. 

In order to prepare an effective 
rogram of control, it is necessary to 
stermine the species involved, and 
s life cycles so that the parasite 
ight be attacked at its most vul- 
erable stage. With hundreds of spe- 
ies existing in all parts of the coun- 
ry in different climates and in va- 
ious crops and soils, the problem is 
1 in themmot 2 simple one, he said. 

unde In addition to determining the type 
f nematode and its life cycle, it is 
lso necessary to know the soil type, 
nd its characteristics. Is the soil 
andy? Is is easily penetrated by the 
hemical expected to be used for con- 
rol? Are there other considerations 
i) be taken into account in knowing 
he kind of soil involved? These are 
uestions that need to be answered in 
he process of finding adequate con- 
ols for nematodes. 

In addition, the answers to the first 
0 questions covering the species of 
lematodes and the soil in which it is 
ound, should form the basis of a de- 
ision as to the type of nematocide to 
be used. 

Of all the factors, Dr. Allen said, 
he soil itself is one of the ‘most im- 
portant, since its tilth at the time of 
treatment, and its moisture content 
an dictate largely the effectiveness 
bf any control program. 
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SOIL BANK 


(Continued from page 1) 


ies than would the individual crops 
hat are replaced. 


A blister beetle problem is a nat- 
ural accompaniment of the grass- 
hopper problem. Although the adult 
blister beetles are pests, the larval 
forms feed on grasshopper eggs, and 
48 such are beneficial. 


| Cutworms, wirewor ms, white 
eats, Japanese beetle, European 
afer, sod webworms, and corn flea 
eetles are likely to build up in sod 
fallow land, and damage sub- 
Pequent crops grown thereon. 
and certain flea bee- 
ot 7 develop in meadows and in- 
= Cultivated crops when the mea- 
‘ ‘or pastures are moved or dried 


| Thrips, a 
bugs 
Tasses and 
tuted for 
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phids, spider mites, and 
are likely to increase on 
soil building legumes sub- 
basic crops and then mi- 


US. ody and damage other crops. For 
3 the pea aphid develops on 
stribu- rely — may migrate to and sev- 
f hom l0n of diseases 

ent the 

Jers at 0 

this a reproduce on alfalfa 


ty of other cultivated or 


n-cultivated host plants and then 


migrate to other crops or into new 
areas. The potato leafhopper may 
migrate to crops in areas where 
they develop or migrate hundreds 
of miles into new areas. The beet 
leafhoppers in the Western and 
Great Plains areas may develop on 
favorable host plants on retired 
areas and later invade cultivated 
areas, to transmit curly top disease 
to a variety of vegetable crops as 
well as sugar beets. 


Stinkbug populations are known to 
increase on legume crops and on cer- 
tain plants growing in idle lands. 
These often migrate to crops and 
damage them. 

Nantucket tip moths, the pales wee- 
vil, and other forest insect pests will 
increase on the additional trees plant- 
ed under the program. 

At the same time, however, the 
undisturbed idle land will provide 
more favorable nesting sites for wild 
pollinating bees. Replacing large acre- 
ages of single crops with diversified 
crops or multiple wild plants, will 
permit mixed populations of insects. 
Parasites and predators that breed on 
them may migrate to crop lands and 
aid in control of insect pests. Diversi- 
fied crops and additional wild plants 
would help the beekeeping industry 
in the production of more honey and 
in strengthening colonies for pollina- 
tion of plants. In some instances, 
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Spencer to Dedicate 
New Research Center 


however, competing wild host plants 
and seeded crops on reserved acre- 
ages might draw bees from colonies 
intended to pollinate the cultivated 
crops. 

Soil bank acreages might serve as 
trap crop areas that could be sprayed 
for control of migratory insects such 
as the alfalfa leafhopper when they 
have moved in following the cutting 
of cultivated crops. 

“The changes in land utilization 
brought about by the soil bank pro- 
gram will have an effect on insect 
populations,” the statement says. 
“These changes will affect not only 
the land in the soil bank but also ad- 
jacent areas. They will be different 
in different places and may or may 
not have an appreciable effect on 
agricultural production. Adequate ob- 
servations to determine what signifi- 
cant changes are taking place in all 
areas as a result of the soil bank pro- 
gram are necessary to provide facts 
on which to base forecasts of insect 
population before destructive num- 
bers of pests including plant disease 
carriers have developed. Such ob- 
servations will need to be made for 
each farming area and records main- 
tained that are readily available and 
interpretable.” 

Contributors to the statement were 
listed as Kelvin Dorward, M. P. 
Jones, E. R. McGovran, and E. F. 
Knipling, chairman. 


KANSAS CITY—Spencer Chemical 
Co. has announced plans for the de- 
dication of its new research center in 
suburban Kansas City Oct. 22. Dr. 
Charles N. Kimball, president of the 
Midwest Research Institute, will be 
the principal speaker at a dinner fol- 
lowing the dedication ceremonies. 

The new center is located at 9009 
W. 67th St. in Johnson County, Kan- 
sas, and borders on Highway 50 just 
south of its junction with Highway 69. 

The center will be devoted to re- 
search and development of new and 
improved products in the general 
fields of agricultural and industrial 
chemicals and plastics. Until recent- 
ly, Spencer’s principal research facil- 
ities were located at the company’s 
Jayhawk Works, 20 miles south of 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


BECKMAN APPOINTMENT 


LOS ANGELES—Joseph W. Lewis 
has been appointed as an assistant to 
the president of Beckman Instru- 
ments, Inc., the company has an- 
nounced. Mr. Lewis was formerly 
manager of Arnold O. Beckman, Inc., 
South Pasadena, Cal., and before that 
was associated with U.S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. as industrial relations man- 
ager and in other executive positions. 


Books on Soils and 
Soil Management 


Firman E. Bear 


SOIL FERTILITY (1955) 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals, important soil ele- 
ments such as nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium; yield 
prospects of crop plants, moisture control, soil man- 
agement; mechanical operations; soil conservation; 
organic matter maintenance. New facts, $6 00 
accurate figures. 66 illustrations, 420 pages e 


C. E. Millar, Professor Emeritus of Soil 
Science, Michigan State College. 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED 

Helmut Kohnke 

A concise textbook basic concepts of 
soils. Much useful Information for students in agricul- 


ture, farmers, fertilizer salesmen, etc. 
68 peges, paper ind $1.00 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and 
Management—New |954—Second Edition 


D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, Utah State Agricultural 


A fundamental treatment of the oy oy of fertil 
in the soil, with major emphasis on the plant itself. 
Relevant aspects of soil chemistry, soil physics, soil 
microbiology and plant physiology from viewpoint of 
their influence on plant growth. Each major plant food 
element and the more important micro-nutrients fully 
treated with respect to supply in the soil, sources and 
amounts of additions, losses from the soil, functions 
In plant growth and plant symptoms of deficiency. 
Covers all sections, with considerable space to 
saline soils and soils of 75 
southern latitudes a 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SOIL (1955) 


Firman E. Bear 


Presents a comprehensive picture of the chemical as- 
pects of soils in relation to their development, pres- 
ent constitution and the uses to which they are put. 
Covers: chemical composition, soil, colloids, organic 
matter relationships, oxidation-reduction phenomena, 
acid, alkaline and saline soils, plant nutrition, nutri- 
ent fixation, trace element chemistry, root and soil 
relationships. Scientists engaged in soil research will 
find useful data directly applicable to their investi- 
gations. Food chemists, manufacturers and those man- 
ufacturing liming materials, fertilizers, soil condition- 
ers, surfactants, wetting aguas, insecticides, fungi- 
cldes and other agricultural chemicals will gain new 
Ideas for future product research and 58 75 
development. 384 peges ........-- 


SOIL PHYSICS—Third Edition (1956) 
Dr. L. D. Baver, Director Experiment Station 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association 


epresents a considerable revision of the earlier 
eS ae and incorporates many ideas communicated 
to the author by soil scientists all over the world. 
Two new chapters on the principles of soil irrigation 
and drainage, discussion on soil puddlability, effect 
of chemical soil conditions on soil structure, and re- 
cent contributions of the diffusion process in soil 
aeration, and information on hydraulic conductivity, 
soil moisture stress and plant growth, the importance 
of compaction on soil tillage, and $7 75 
wind erosion processes. 487 pages ......-- 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 
A. F. Gustafson 


complete study of soils; physical properties, soil, 
po erganic matter, relation Ey water, control 
of water, tillage, erosion, acidity and its control by 
liming, management of alkali soils, nitrogen and its 
Importance to the farmer, production, conservation 
and utilization of farm manures, production and utili- 


College. Dr. Thorne is also Chief of Soils 
and Fertilizer Research Branch, Tennessee 
Valley. Authority. 


TH 
TO 
Ww. 


An outstanding text dealing with the problems of 
Irrigated regions. In addition to the chapters dealing 
with irrigation, the salt problem, reclamation of saline 
and alkali soils, there are chapters on maintaining 
organic matter in soil, minerals and plant growth, 
fertilizer elements and fertilizer materials, using fer- 
tilizers, soil management for general field crops, for 
fruit, vegetable and 


specialty $6.75 


E RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS 
FERTILIZERS AND MANURES (1954) 
B. Andrews 


A new book, with special reference to Anhydrous 
monia and other sources of nitrogen in liquid 
orm. Deals also with legumes as a source of soil 
nitrogen, and the uncertainty of green manures; the 
response of soil to phosphorus, potash and soda; the 
on and feeding value of 
ay and pasture crops. pages, 
19 chapters, 89 illustrations ............. $4.50 


CHEMICALS, HUMUS AND THE SOIL 
Donald P. Hopkins 


The theme of the book is the necessity of chemical 
fertilizers to maintain the fertility of the soil. It has 
concise information on which soil conditions and which 
chemical fertilizers are most suited for special crops 
and vegetables. Space is devoted to cereal crops, 
barley, wheat, oats and rye; to roots and tubers, 
suger beets, potatoes, carrots, parsnips and turnips; 
to vegetable crops, beans, peas, alfalfa, lupines; to 
grasses and clovers; to onions, flax, kale, cabbages 
lettuce, tomatoes, celery, cauliflower and fruits. | 
clarifies the relationship of manures, compost and 
chemicals as fertilizers and points out how chemicals 
should be used to obtain the best results. Its philo- 
sophical soundness and logic should do much to avert 
thought by the advocates 
compost and manure as agains 
the use of chemical fertilizers ........... $8.50 


Order From Croplife 


Reader Service Department 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


EMBATTLED CALIFORNIANS .. . 


Industry Opposes Increase in Truck Rates 


A truck transportation hassle is coming to a 
head rapidly in California, and its outcome will 
be of direct importance to both the insecticide 
and fertilizer trades in the west. The state’s truck- 
ing association has asked the California Public 
Utilities Commission to establish a schedule of 
minimum rates covering truck transportation of 
fertilizers (including anhydrous ammonia), and 
all other dry and liquid materials, which would 
of course include pesticides. If this petition were 
granted, hauling rates would jump to levels which 
the trades involved could not possibly absorb. In 
some instances, the jump would be as much as 
70%, with an average of around 50%. 


Under present conditions, the movement 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of ferti- 
lizers and other agricultural minerals has 
been governed by negotiated rates, giving 
shippers the benefit of reduced tariffs in 
both directions in the numerous instances 
where back-hauls have been assured. Un- 
der the system proposed by the truckers, 
however, a minimum charge would be set 
by law thus cancelling out the benefits of 
efficient truck operation which now accrues 
to the shipper. 


Industry groups in California have voiced 
strong objections to the proposed application, 
pointing out to the Public Utilities Commission 
that neither the fertilizer nor the pesticide trades 
can absorb such steep increases, and the result 
will be greatly expanded use of proprietary truck- 
ing and a drastic reduction in the use of for-hire 
hauls. 


Sidney H. Bierly, general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Assn. has voiced the sentiments 
of the industry in protests to the California PUC, 
pointing out to that group some of the facts of 
life regarding the industry’s economic setup. 


We should think that some of the figures 
quoted by Mr. Bierly in his statements to the 
PUC would make those gentlemen sit up and take 
notice, particularly in view of the industry’s 
threat to seek other means of transporting fer- 
tilizer. Mr. Bierly said that last year, the industry 
sold 1,052,124 tons of fertilizer, plus 812,597 tons 
of agricultural minerals in California. “Practically 
all of this material moved at some point or points 
during its distribution by for-hire or proprietary 
truck,” he reported. 


The extent to which truck rates would 
advance under the proposed minimum 
charge plan was covered in Mr. Bierly’s 
memo to the PUC. “We were recently privi- 
leged to see these proposed schedules for 
anhydrous ammonia and liquid fertilizers,” 
he said, “following which we made a survey 
among those who would be affected in our 
industry to determine the average charges 
now being paid for negotiated truck haul- 
ing. In one category, that of 40% ammonium 
nitrate solution, the average rate for one 
haul is now $6, and it would be increased 
to $10.20, or exactly 70%. All other cate- 
gories would be increased materially, many 
by 50% or more. 


“Our industry, like most others, has been faced 
with ever-increasing costs for labor, materials, 
transportation, taxes, fuel, upkeep, etc., and has 
long since absorbed all these increased costs to 
the limits of its ability. Any increases which 
would be imposed by the truckers proposed rate 
schedule would have to be passed on to our custo- 
mers, about 90% of the tonnage going to agricul- 
ture. As you know, our farmers now find them- 
selves in a tight cost-price squeeze. We are sure 


that the volume of their purchases will decline 
if we are forced to raise our prices. 

“We contend that the present arrangement is 
elastic enough to permit adjustments for in- 
creased cost of operating truck equipment, and 
that it is equitable for all concerned. We do not 
feel that any rigid rate schedule would be in the 
public interest.” 

Mr. Bierly reminded the PUC flatly that the 
fertilizer industry will refuse to submit to the 
imposition of a schedule of rates. “It is a sub- 
stantial industry, and as its only alternative, it 
will go heavily into proprietary trucking,” he said. 
“It may be well to point out that at the present 
time, proprietary trucking in the fertilizer indus- 
try isa very minor factor.” 

Mr. Bierly declared that this situation could 
very quickly switch, just as it has done in the 
petroleum business since arbitrary rate schedules 
were imposed on it some years ago. 


The fertilizer and pesticide industry do- 
ing business in states other than California 
will be looking in on the developments 
there with interest born of knowledge that 
the same situation might arise in any area. 
This will be particularly true, of course, if 
the California truckers get the nod and are 
awarded the minimum rate schedule. 


Transportatioh of thousands of tons of ma- 
terials is a matter of great expense to the indus- 
tries concerned, and it is unthinkable to add sub- 
stantially to this cost. The prospect of increases 
of 50% or more leaves one with the cold chills 
and would without doubt send many scurrying 
about seeking less expensive ways to handle the 
industry’s commerce. This would mean the pur- 
chasing of company trucks to do the job, an al- 
ternative which also calls for a good-sized capital 
investment. 

It boils down to a basic question that no one 
wants to face...namely, whether added costs 
like this can be passed on to the farmer without 
a considerable loss in tonnage. One thing is cer- 
tain: the industry, with its slim margin of profit 
on plant food materials, simply cannot absorb 
added costs of transportation. 

The dilemma is one which the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission can help solve by refusing 
to grant the trucking association’s demands. 


Amazing Returns Outlined 


“The plant food industry has a growth potential 
much greater than that of any industry I know— 
either established or new. The profitableness of 
using fertilizer has been established and demon- 
strated for as long as I can remember, which is 
for more than a half century. This has been called 
to the attention of every farmer and other per- 
sons that can hear, read or see. 

“Fertilizer pays dividends that are almost un- 
believable to business investors in general or to 
farmers. Let us consider the returns on some 
popular investments. At recent prices, investments 
in General Motors pay 5.1%; in U.S. Steel, 45%; 
in Standard Oil of New Jersey, 3.9%; in General 
Electric, 3.7%; and in Du Pont, 3.6%. Yet, busi- 
nessmen are investing 3 million dollars a day in 
these securities. 

“Compare the returns on these to those re- 
ceived from fertilizer. The data in the form that 
suited me best were from below average land in 
the corn belt that was planted to corn. The corn 
was valued at $1.20 per bushel. The first $6 worth 
of plant food per acre returned 291%: an addi- 
tional $6 worth returned 227%, and so on, and 
they had to use $40 worth per acre before the 
returns on the last addition declined to 5%.”— 
Gordon Nance, Missouri Agricultural Economist. 
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nth Annual Wy- 

ference, Cody Auditorium, Cody, 
Wyo. 

Nov. 99—Annual Rutgers Pesticide 

“Conference, University Commons, 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Nov. 91-22—Seventh Annual Arkan- 

" gas Fertilizer School, Marion Hotel, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

ov. 26 — Manufacturing Chemists 

Assn., 7th Semi-Annual Meeting 
and Winter Conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York. 

pec, 4-5—Twelfth Annual Hybrid 
Corn Industry-Research Conference, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


1958 


Jan. 14-16—Nebraska Fertilizer, Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Exposition, 
Sponsored by the Nebraska Fertil- 
ier Institute with the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture, Pershing 
Auditorium, Lincoln, Neb. 

Feb. 4-6—North Carolina Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Short Course, Col- 
lege Union, Raleigh, N.C. Clyde F. 
Smith, Dept. of Entomology, N.C. 
State College, secretary. 


N 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The listings 
above are appearing in this column 
for the first time this week. 


Oct. 21-22—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Congress, LaSalle Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Oct. 21-24—National Pest Control 
Assn., Annual Convention, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville. 

Oct. 25—Conference, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Mississippi State 
College and fertilizer distributors, 
Mississippi State College, State 
College, Miss. 

Oct. 29—Grassland Farming Confer- 
ence, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 

Oct. 29-31—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 

Oct. 31—19th annual meeting, Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Z. H. 
Beers, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
executive secretary. 

Oct. 81-Nov. 1—Second Annual 
Southern Fertilizer Conference and 
Second Annual Southern Soil Fer- 


tility Conference, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 8-5-—California Fertilizer Assn. 
84th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 

n Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 
etilizer Industry Round 
©, Sheraton Park Ho Wash- 
ington, 

Nov, 13-15—National Aviation Trades 
pete Annual Convention, Hotel 

dolphus, Dallas, Texas. 

a 14-15— Sixth Annual Oregon 

®ed Conference, Withycombe 

Oregon State College, Cor- 

Ore., Rex Warren, Corval- 
Ore., Secretary. 

11-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 

Neth n., Annual Convention, 

*rland-Hilton Hotel, Cincin- 

Muriel F, Collie, 2217 Tribune 

a ower, Chicago 11, Tl. 
18-20—Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
Hote Formulators Assn., Carolina 
nchurst, N.O. W. R. Peele, 
ad alisbury, Raleigh, N.O., sec- 


Nov. 18. *2—International Conference 


on Citrus Virus Diseases, Univer- 
sity of California, Riverside Cam- 
pus. 

Nov. 18-22—American Society of 
Agronomy, Annual Meeting, At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 20-21—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Annual Winter Meeting, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, J. D. Wil- 
son, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, Secretary. 

Nov. 21—New Jersey Entomological 
Society, Fall Meeting, New Brun- 
swick, NJ. 

Nov. 25—Oklahoma Fertilizer Deal- 
ers Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla. 

Nov. 25-26—Entomological Society of 
America, Eastern Branch Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, B. F. 
Driggers, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brun- 
swick, N.J., Branch Secretary. 

Nov. 26—Oklahoma Soils and Crops 
Conference, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, Okla. 

Dec. 1-8—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

Dec. 2-5—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P S8t., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.O., Executive Secretary. 

Dec. 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
32nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merkl, 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Dec. 2-6—Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, New York Coliseum. 

Dec. 8-4—Iowa State College Ferti- 
lizer Manufacturer’s Conference 
and Fertilizer Dealers’ Short 
Course, Memorial Union, Iowa 
State College campus, Ames, Ia. 

Dec. 4-6—Soil Science Society of 
Florida, Annual Meeting, Fertilizer 
Symposium on Dec. 5, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


Dec. 5—Second Annual New Mexico 
Irrigation Exposition, Eastern New 
Mexico Fairgrounds, Roswell, N.M.; 
Al W. Woodburn and William Harr, 
c/o Southwest Public Service Co., 
Roswell, co-chairmen. 


Dec. 6—Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
Dealers Short Course, South Dako- 
ta State College, Brookings, S.D. 


Dec. 8-12—Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation of America convention, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Dec. 9—Soils and Fertilizer Short 
Course, St. Paul Campus, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fila. 

Dec. 10-12—North Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 
man. 

Dec. 11-18 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Oriswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1958 


Jan. 7-8—Texas Fertilizer Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

Jan. 8-10—Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Hotel New York- 
er, New York, R. J. Aldrich, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
NJ., Secretary. 

Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 


ference, Joint meeting, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 14-15—Georgia Plant Food Edu- 
cational Society, Annual Meeting, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
Fielding Reed, 710 Mortgage Guar- 
antee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Jan. 20-21—Pest-O-Rama, sponsored 
by the Alabama Association for 
Control of Economic Pests, Colise- 
um, Montgomery, Ala., W. G. Eden, 
P.O. Box 626, Montgomery, Ala., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Jan, 21-22—North Carolina Pesticide 
School, College Union Bldg., North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Jan. 21-23—California Weed Confer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Feb. 18-14—Agronomists-I ndustry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middie West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, DL, Executive 
Secretary. 

Feb. 20-22—Nitrogen Conference, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
M. W. Mawhinney, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn., Chairman. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

June 15-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

June 25-27—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
logical Society of America, San 
Diego, Cal. 

duly 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Fertilizer Exposition 


Scheduled in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB. — A Nebraska 
Fertilizer, Machinery and Chemical 
Exposition will be held at the Persh- 
ing Auditorium here Jan. 14-16, ac- 
cording to Leo L. Johnson, field sec- 
retary of the Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
stitute. The event will be sponsored 
by the Institute and the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture. 


Mr. Johnson said that the displays 
will include exhibits-from the ferti- 
lizer industry, fertilizer equipment 
companies and chemical firms. In- 
quiries may be directed to either Mr. 
Johnson or Howard W. Elm at the 
Institute, 917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 
8, Neb. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, products 
and serviees accepted for insertion at 
um rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED BUYER—SALES MANAG- 
er specialty fertilizers, lawn seed, insecti- 
cides. 7% years with fertilizer manufac- 
turer. 8 years distributor sales manager. 
Technical knowledge Turf-Do Sales Pro- 
motion, advertising, introducing new prod- 
ucts to market. Address Ad No. 3164, 
Croplife 1, Minn. 


] BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE — FERTILIZER EQUIPMENT 
and tornado-damaged fertilizer plant at 
Fargo, N. D. Building has vertical col- 
umns, foundation, bin cribbing, warehouse 
dock. Equipment consists of drying, cool- P 
ing and pelletizing drums, fans, dust col- 
lectors, Stedman mixer, I and C bagger, 
hopper system, and scales, flowrators, 
bucket elevators. Keystone 150 H.P. boiler, 
two Tyler screens, one Link Belt vibrat- 
ing screen, two payloaders, Yale forklift 
and pallets. Acid and fuel oil tanks, sev- 
eral miscellaneous conveyors, 50 totally 
enclosed motors up to 40 H.P. Contact 
Ted B. Schultz, Assistant General Man- 
ager, Peavey Elevators, 809 Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Federal Aid Asked 


MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE. — 
Some 285 fruit growers here have 
signed applications for federal aid in 
orchard rehabilitation and another 30 
are expected to apply. The signup 
represents about 4,000 acres of or- 
chard land near Milton-Freewater. 
The additional growers expected to 
apply represent about 150 acres, says 
James Beamer, chairman of the Uma- 
tilla County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee. The to- _ 
tal amount of orchardists’ requests for 
aid is about $150,000, Mr. Beamer said. 
Another $10,000 or slightly more 
would be added by growers not yet 
signed, it is estimated. A check with 
Earl Brown, Umatilla county agent 
at Milton-Freewater, indicates that 
this district’s prune growers were lit- 
erally put out of business by the No- 
vember, 1955, freeze and are only 
expected to account for 600 tons of 
prunes this year. This compares with 
the big 1955 crop of 15,600 tons. 


Meredith Publishing Co. 
Meyer, Wilson & Geo., & Co. .......... 
Miller Publishiing Co., The .......... 7, 15, 21 
Mississippi River Chemical Co. .......... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & 

Northwest Niitro-Chemicals, Ltd. ......... 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. .......... 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
Phillips Chemical Co. 
Potash Company of America ............ 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Inc. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Spraying Systems Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. ........... 

U. S$. Phosphoric Products Division ....... 5 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chem. Div... 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. 
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CROPLIFE’s sharp, incisive 
reporting studied 
every days the agricultural 
chemical 


spot diagnosis 
the shifting agricultural chemical scene 


this billion dollar market... 


NATIONAL COVERAGE WEEKLY .. . 

Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, 
mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


PLUS REGIONAL COVERAGE BY MARKETING-AREAS .. . 

In addition, a unique regional circulation plan provides 
advertisers with a selective marketing-area coverage of 
wholesale and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


In addition to its national coverage, Croplife e A 
analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 


plan in these marketing-areas program. 


Here isa COMPLETE advertising medium 
with COMPLETE coverage of the market ... 
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Murray Hill 2-2185 cago, 2272 Board of Tra 
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